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TO THE QUEEN. 

MAY IT PLEASS YOl'R MAJESTY, 

THE English theatre throws itself, with this play, 
at your Majesty’s feet, for favour and support. 

As their public diversions are a strong indication 
of the genius of a people, the following scenes are an 
attempt to establish such as are fit to entertain the 
minds of a sensible nation ; and to wipe off that as- 
persion of barbarity, which the virtuosi among our 
neighbours have sometimes thrown upon our taste. 

The Provok’d Husband is, at least, an instance that 
an English comedy may, to an unusal number of days, 
bring many thousands of his Majesty’s good subjects 
together, to their emolument and delight, with inno- 
cence. And however little share of that merit mv 
unequal pen may pretend to, yet I hope the just ad- 
mirers of Sir John Vanbrugh will allow I have, at 
worst, been a careful guardian of his orphan muse, 
by leading it into your Majesty’s royal protection 

The design of this play being chiefly to expose and 
reform the licentious irregulatities that too often 
break upon the peace and happiness of the married 
state, where could so hazardous and unpopular an 
undertaking be secure, but in the protection of a 
princess, whose exemplary conjugal virtues have 
given such illustrious proof of what sublime felicity 
that holy state is capable ? 
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And though a crown is no certain title to content; 
yet, to the honour of that institution be it said, the 
royal harmony of hearts that now enchants us from 
the throne,.. is a reproach to the frequent disquiet of 
those many insensible subjects about it who (from his 
Majesty’s paternal care . of , his peopje). , have more 
leisure to be ‘happy: and 'tis our Queen’s peculiar 
glory, that we often see her as emineniLy ra’sed above 
her circle in private happiness, as in dignity. 

Yet Heaven, Madam, that has placed you pn such 
height, to be the more conspicuous pattern of your 
sex, had still left your happiness imperfect, har( it 
not given those inestimable treasures of your mind and 
person to the only Prince on earth that could have 
deserved them. A crown, received from any but the 
happy Monarch’s hand, who invested you with that 
which you now adorn, had only seemed the work 
of fortune; but thus bestowed, the world acknow- 
ledges it the due reward of Providence, for one you 
once so gloriously refused. 

But as the fame of such elevated virtue has lifted 
the plain addresses of a whole nation into eloquence, 
the best repeated eulogiums on that theme are but in- 
trusions on your Majesty’s greater pleasure of secretly 
deser\ ing them. . I therefore beg leave to subscribe 
myself. 

May it please your Majesty, 

Your Majesty’s most devoted,- 
most obedient, and 

most humble servant, 

COL1.EY CIBBER. 
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TO THE READER. 

HAVING taking upon me, in the prologue to this' 
play, to give the auditors some short account of that 
part of it which Sir John Vanbrugh left unfinished, 
and not thinking it advisable, in that place, to limit 
their judgment by so high a commendaUon as I 
thought it deserved ; I have, therefore, for the satis-' 
faction of the curious, printed the whole of what he 
wrote separately, under the single title he gave it of, 
A Journey to jjondon, without presuming to alter 
a line. 

Yet, when I own, that in my last conversation- 
with him (which chiefly turned upon whathe had done 
towards a comedy) he exaised his not shewing it me 
till he had review^ it, confessing the scenes were yet 
undigested, too long, and irregular, particularly in the 
lower characters, 1 nave but one excuse for publish- 
, ing whathe never designed should come into the world 
as It then was, viz. 1 had no other way of taking 
those many faults to myself, which may be justly 
found in my presuming to finish it. 

However, a judicious reader will find in his ori- 
ginal papers, that the characters are strongly drawn, 
new, spirited, and natural; taken from sensible ob- 
servations on high and lower life, and from a just in- 
dignation at the follies in fashion. All I could gather' 
from him of what he intended in the catastrophe, was, 
that the conduct of his imaginary fine lady had so pro- 
voked him, that he designeo actually to have made her 
husband turn her out of doors. But when his per- 
formance came, after his decease, to ray hands, I 
thought such violent measures, however just they 
might be in real life, were too severe for comedy, and 
would want the proper surprise, which is due to tho 
end of a play. Therefore with much ado, (and it w'ap 
as much as I could do with probability,) I preserved 
the lady’s chastity, that the sense of her errors might 
make a reconciliation not impracticable ; and I hopie 
the mitigation of her sentence has been since justified 
by its success. 
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My inclination to preserve as much as possible of 
S’fr'Jobn, I’soon saw hiid drawn the whole into an 
unusual length ; the reader will, therefore, 6nd here 9 . 
scene or two of the lower humour, that were left out 
after the first day’s representation. 

The favour the town has shewn to the higher cha- 
racters in this play, is a proof that their taste is not 
whollv vitiatetl by the barbarous entertainments that 
have been so expensively set off to corrupt it; but, 
while the repetition of the best old plays is so apt to 
give satiety, and good new ones so scarce a commo- 
4ity, we must not wonder that the poor actors are 
sometimes forced to trade in trash for a livelihood. 

1 cannot vet take leave of the reader, without en- 
deavouring to do justice to those principal actors who 
have so evidently contributed to the support of this 
coinedv : and I wish 1 could separate the praises due 
to them, trdm the secret vanity of an author; for all 1 
can sav will still insinuate, that they could not have 
so higfdy excelled, unless the skill of the writer had 
given them proper occasion. However, as I had 
rather appear vain than unthankful, 1 will venlure-to 
say of Mr. Wilkes*, that in the last act, 1 neversaw 
any passion take so natural a possession of an actor, or 
. any actor take so tender a possession of his auditors.-** 
Mr. MilUi*, too, is confessed by every body to have 
surprised them, by so far excelling hitnself.*— cut there 
is no doing right to Mrs. Oldheldl, without putting 
people in mind of what others, of great merit, have 
wanted to come near her — ’Tis not enough to say, she 
here oul-did her usual excellence. 1 might therefore 
justly leave her to the constant admiration of those 
spectators who have the pleasure of living while she is 
an actress. But as this is not the only time she has been 
the life of what I have given the public, so, perhaps, 
piv saying a little more of so memorable an actrfss, may 
give this play a chance to be read, when the people of 
this age shall be ancestnrs—-May it therefore give 
ernulgtion .to our successors of the stage, ta know, that 
* lu lA>rd Towii!y. t Mr. Mauly. ; l4Uly Grace, 
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to the ending of the year 1727, a cotemporary come*’ 
diarf relates, that Mrs. Oldfield was then in herhigh> 
est excellence of action, happ) in all the rarely foond 
requisites that meet in one person to complete them for 
the stage, — She was in statu re just rising to that height, 
where the graceful can only begin to shew itself; of a 
^ lively aspect, and a command in her mien, that, like 
the principal figure in the finest painting, first seizes, 
and longest delights the eye of the spectators. Her 
voice was sweet, strong, piercing, and melodious; 
her pronunciation voluble, distinct, and musical ; and 
her emphasis always placed where the spirit of the 
sense, in her periods, only demanded it. If she de- 
lighted more in the higher comic than in the tragic 
strain, 'twas because the last is too often written in a 
lofty disregard of nature. But in characters of modern 
practised life, she found occasions to add the particular 
air and manner which distinguished the diHerent hu- 
mours she presented ; whereas, in tragedy, the man- 
ner of speaking varies as little as the blank verse it is 

written m.*< She had one peculiar happiness from 

nature ; she looked and maintained the agreeable, at a 
time when other fine women only raise admirers by 
their understanding.-— The spectator was always as 
much informed by ner eyes^as her elocution; for the 
look is the only proof that an actor rightly conceives 
what he utters, there being scarce an instance, where 
the eyes do their part, that the elocution is known to 
be faulty. The qualities she had acquired, were the 
genteel and the elegant; the one in her air, and the 
other in her dress, never had her equal on the stage: 
and the ornaments she herself provided (particularly 
in this play) seemed in all respects the paraphernalia 
of a tvoman of quality. And of that sort were the 
characters she chiefly excel l|ed in; but her natural good 
sense apd lively turn of conversation, made her way so , 
easy to ladies of the highest rank, that it is a less wondey 
if, on the stage, she sometimes was what might have 
become the finest woman in real life to have supp»)rted. 
J’heatrf’Rot/al, Jofi.Zl, 1787 - 8 . 
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LIFE OF COLLEY CIBBER, ESQ. 

THE English stage has been much indebted t® 
Cibber both as an actor and a writer ; and in the 
latter character doubly so, by his being not only a great 
assistant in supporting his numerous and entertaining 
dramatic pieces, but also its historiographer through 
a very long and important period. He has given 
us so pleasing a detail of the most material cir- 
cumstances of his life, that I cannot apply to a 
more perfect source of intelligence. Fromwnich the 
greatest part of the following account will, in as con- 
cise a manner as possible, be extracted. 

Mr. Cibber was bom on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, O. S. 1671, in Southampton-strect, Covcnt-' 
Garden* His father, Caius Gabriel Cibber, was a 
native of Holstein, and came into England to follow 
his profession of a statuary some time before the re- 
storation of Charles II. The eminence he attained 
to in his art may be judged from the two celebrated 
images of raging and mdancholy madness on the twa 
piers of the great gate of Bethlehem hospital, and also 
oy the basso relievo on the pedestal of that stupendous 
column called the Monument, erected in commemora- 
tion of the great fire of London in 16O6. His mother 
was the daughter of William Colley, Esq. ofGlaiston 
in Rutlandshire, whose father. Sir Aiitnony Colley, 
by his steady attachment to the royal cause, during the 
troubles of King Charles I.*s reign, he reduced his 
estate from three thousand to three hundred pounds per 
annum. The family of the Colleys, though extinct 
by the death of our laureat’s uncle Edward Colley, 
Esq. from whom our author received his Christian- 
name, and who was the last heir male of it, had 
been a veiy ancient oney it appearing from Wright’s 
History of Rutlandshire, that they had been sheriffs- 
, and members of parliament from the reign of Henry 
VII. to the latter end of Charles I. In l682, he was 
sent to the free-school of Grantham in Lincolnshire; 
About 1689, he was taken from school to stand for 
the election of boys into Winchester College : he liad 
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no farther reconmieiulaiion than his merit, and his being 
descended by ihe mother’s side from William of Wick- 
ham the founder; this did not avail, and for want of 
interest he lost his election. Rather pleased with what 
he looked on as a reprieve from the conlined life of a 
school-boy, than piqued at the loss, he returned to 
London, and there early conceived an inclination for 
the stage, which he thought proper to suppress ; and 
therefore wrote down to his father, who was at that 
time employed at Chatsworih in Derbyshire, by the 
Earl (afterwards Duke) of Devonshire, in the raising 
his magnificent scat. In his letter he requested he 
might be sent as soon as possible to the university. 
This request his father complied with, and assured 
him in his answer, that as soon as his leisure would 
permit, he would go with him to Cambridge; but in 
the mean time sent for him to Chatsworth, that he 
might in the interim be more immediately under his 
own care. 

Before young Cibber could set out on his journey 
for that place, the Prince of Orange, afterwards King 
William 111. l\ad landed in the west, so that when 
our author came to Nottingham, he found his father 
in arms among the forces which the Earl of Devon- 
shire had raised to aid that prince. The old man con- 
sidering this as a very proper season fora young fellow 
to distinguish himself ; and being too far advanced in 
years to endure the fatigue of a winter campaign, en- 
treated the Earl of Devonshire to accept of his son in 
his place, which his lordship not only consented to, 
but promised that when affairs were settled he would 
^ farther provide for him. Thus all at once was the 
current of Cibber’s fortune entirely turned into a new 
channel, his thoughts of the university were smo- 
thered in ambition, and the intended academician 
converted, to his inexpressible delight, into a cam- 
paigner. 

From Nottingham the troops marched to Oxford, 
where the prince and princess of Denmark met. Here 
the troops continued in quiet quarters till the settling 
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of the public tranquillity, when they were temanded 
back to Nottingham, and those who chose were 
granted their discharge, artiong whom was our author, 
who now quitted the field and the hopes of military 

S refcrment, and returned to his father at Chatsworth. 

lis expectations now of future fortune, in a great 
measure depended upon the promises of patronage he 
had received from the Earl of Devonshire, who, on 
being reminded of them, desired his father to send him 
to London in the winter, when he would consider of 
some provision for him. Our author, with equal ho- 
nour and candour, acknowledges that it might well re- 
quire time to consider it, for it was then much harder 
to know what he was really fit for, than to have got 
him any thing he was not fit for. During his period 
of attendance on this nobleman, a frequent application 
to the amusements of the theatre, awakened in him 
a passion for the stage, which he seemed now de- 
termined on pursuing as his summuni lonum, and in 
spite of father, mother, or friends, to fix on as his ne 
plus ultra. 

In February 1689, author first became a dangler 
about the theatre, where for some time he considered 
the privilege of every day seeing plays a sufficient con- 
sideration for the best of his services ; so that he was 
full three quarters of a year before he was taken into 
a salary of ten shillings per week. The insufficien- 
cy of his voice, and the disadvantage of a meagre 
person, were bars to his setting out as a tragedian ; and 
all that seemed promising in him was an aptness 
of ear, and in consequence of that a justness in his 
manner of speaking. The parts he played were very 
. trivial ; that in which he was first taken any consi- 
derable notice of being of no greater consequence 
than the Chaplain in the OrpAan ; and he informs us, 
that the commendations he received on that occasion 
from Goodman, a veteran of eminence on the stage, 
which he had at that time quitted, filled him with a 
transport which could scarcely be cxce-cded by those 
of Alexander or Charles Xll. at the head of their vie- 
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torious armies. His next step to fame was in conse- 
qiience of Queen Mary’s having commanded the 
I)ouble Dealer to be acted, when Mr. Kynaston, who 
originally played Lord Touchwood, being so ill as to 
be entirely incapable of going on for it, Mr. Cibber, 
on the recommendation of Congreve, the author of 
the play, undertook the part, and at a very short 
notice ^rformed it so well, that Mr. Congreve not 
only paid him some very high compliments on it, but 
recommended him to an enlargement of salary from 
fifteen to twenty shillings per week. 

He married in the year 1693, before he was quite 
twenty- two years of age, at a time when he himself 
informs us he had no more than twenty pounds a 
year, which his father allowed him, and the salary 
from the theatre, which could not amount to above 
thirty pounds per annum more. The consent of the 
young lady’s father was not obtained, though he after- 
wards thought proper to give her some fortune, yet in 
the suddenness of his resentment he had put it out of 
his power to bestow on her all that he had originally 
intended, by appropriating great part of what he had 
!so designed her to the building of a little retirement 
on the Thames, which was called Shore's Folly, and 
which has been demolished many years past. 

But to proceed to his dramatic history. It appears 
his success did not greatly elevate the rank of esti- 
mation in which he stood with the patentees as an ac- 
tor ; for on the opening of Drury-Lane theatre in I695, 
with the remainder of the old company, on the revolt 
of Betterton- and several of the principal performers to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, an occasional prologue which he 
had written, although acknowledged the best that had 
been ofl’ered, and very readily paid for, vet would not 
be admitted on any other terms than bis absolutely 
relinquishing any claim to the speaking it himself. 

Soon after his accepting, on a sudden emergency, 
the part of Foudlewife in the Old Batchelor, m 
which, by the closest imitation of Dogget, who had 
been the original performer of it, not only in dress. 
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but in voice and manner, he obtained an almost nn- 
bonnded plaudit from the audience, which gave him 
additional reputation; yet not only this, but even the 
applause which in the ensuing year he obtained, both 
as an aulhor and actor, by his first comedy, called 
' Love's Shift, or The Fool in Fashion, were insuffi- 
cient to promote him to any considerable cast of |)arts 
till the year ifig?. when Sir John Vanbrugh did him a 
double honour, viz. first, by borrowing the hint of his 
comedy for the writing of his Relapse, by wav of sequel 
to it; and secondly by fixing on him for the per- 
formance of his favourite character in it of Lord bop- 
pington. In 1707 , however, we find him considered 
iby Mr. Rich, the paientee, as of some consequence, by 
his excepting him from the number of the performers 
■whom ne permitted Mr. Swiney to engage with for 
his theatre in the Havmarket (though our author, on 
finding himself slightly used by this manager, paid no 
■regard to that exception, but joined Swinev) ; and in 
the ensuing year, wthen his friend Colonel Brett ob- 
tained a fourth share in the patent, and that the per- 
formers formed a coalition, and returned to Drury- 
Lane, Mr Cibber ako conceded to the treaty, and 
.returned with them : hut, on the silencing of the pa- 
tent in 1709, he, together with Wilks, Doggel, and 
Mrs. Oldfield, went over again to Mr. Swinev. 

In 1711, he became united as joint patentee with 
• Collier, Wilks, and Dogget, in the management of 
Drury- Lane theatre. And afterwards in a like part- 
nership with Booth, Wilks, and Sir Rich. Steele. 
During his latter period, which did not entirely end 
till 1731, the English stage was perhaps in the most 
flourishing state it ever enjoyed. But the loss of 
Booth, Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. Porter, and Mr. Wilks, 
lopping off its principal supports, Mr. Cibber sold out 
his share of the patent, and retired from the public 
.business of the stage, to which however he, at a few 
particular periods, occasionally returned, performing 
at no less a salary than fifty guineas per night; and 
in the year I 7 ^* 6 j though upwards of seventy-four. 
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he appeared hi the character of Pandulph the pope’9 
legate, in his own tragedy called Papal Tyranny^ 
which he performed, notwithstanding his advanced 
age, with great vigour and spirit. 

The vacant laurel he had been promoted to on the 
death of Mr. Eusden, in the year 1730 , and the sa- 
lary annexed, together with what He had saved from 
the emoluments of the theatre, and the sale of his 
share in the patent, set hitn above the necessity 
of continuing on it. After a number of years passed 
h> the utmost ease, gaiety, and good-humour, he 
departed this life on the 12th of December 17&7; his 
man-servant, whom he had talked to by his bed-side 
at six in the morning, in seeming good nealth, found 
him dead at nine, lying on his pillow just as he' left 
him. -He had just completed his sO'vh year. 

Mr. Cibber has, in his own Apology for his Life; 
drawn so open and candid a portrait of himself, that 
I can by no means do more justice td his character 
than by taking separately the several features of that 
portrait to enable the reader to form an idea of him in 
the se.veral points of view, of a mau, an .'tclor, and a 
writer, 

A sprightly readiness of wit and repartee, vrhich 
freqociulv enabled him to Uec)) the laugh in hi? favour, 
with a fund of good-nature wUiclr was not to be ruf- 
fled when the jest happened to run against him; to- 
gether with a great natural quickness of parts, and an 
intimate acquaintance with eltrant.ana polite lifej 
seem to be ine principle materims of which his cha- 
racter was composed. Few men had more personal 
friends and admirers, ami few men perhaps a greater 
number of undeserved enemies. A steady attachment 
to those revolutionary principles which he first set out 
with in life, though not jMirsued with virulence or 
offence to any one, created a party against him which 
almost constantly prev'ented hts receiving those advan- 
tages from his writings, or that applause for his act- 
ing, which both justly merited. Yet, that the male- 
volence of his opponents had very little effect on his 
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spleen is apparent through the whole course of his ' 
(lispules with Mr. Pope, who, though a much supe* 
rior w'riter with respect to sublimitv and correctness, 
yet stood very little cnance when obliged to encouniec 
with the keenness of his raillery, and the easy unaf- 
fected nonchalance of his humour. In a word, he 
seemed most truly of Sir Harry Wildair’s temper ; 
nor did it seem within the power of age to subdue his 
cheerful disposition. His easy good-humour, liveli- 
ness of conversation, and a peculiar happiness he had 
in telling a story, made him the life of every company ; 
and but for the too evident marks of the hand or time 
on his features, he might have been imagined a young 
man. He was possessed of great humanity, benevo- 
lence, and universal philanthropy ; and, by continued 
actions of charity, compassion, and benehcence, ever 
bore the strongest testimonial to his being master of 
that brightest of all sublunary gems, a truly good 
heart. 

As an actor, nothing can surely be a stronger proof 
of his merit than the eminence which he attained to 
in that profession, in opposition to all the disadvan- 
tages which, by his own account, we find he had to 
struggle with. For, exclusive of the pains taken by 
many of his cotemporaries to keep him below the 
notice of the public, nature seemed herself to oppose 
his advaiicement. 

His person at first, though not ill-made, was, he 
tells us, meagre, (but this defect was amended, as he 
latterly had a figure of sufficient fullness and weight 
for any part); his complexion was pale and dismal ; 
and his voice weak, thin, and inclining to the treble. 
His greatest advantages seem to have been those of a 
very accurate ear, and a critical judgment of nature. 

H is chief excellency lay in the walk of fops and feeble 
old men in comedy, in the former of which he does 
not appear ever to have been excelled in any period 
before him, or nearly equalled in any since. It i» 
also apparent that he must have had great merit iu 
tragedy as well as comedy, since the- iinprcssion he} 
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made on the audience was nearly the same in both ; 
for it is well known that his excellence in repre- 
senting the fops induced many to imagine him as great 
a coxcomb in real life as he appeared to be on the 
stage, so, he informs us, that from the delight he 
seemed to take in performing the villainous characters 
in tragedy, half nis auditors were persuaded that a 
great share of the wickedness of them must have been 
in his own nature. But this, he confesses, that he 
considered rather as a praise than a censure of his per- 
formance, since aversion in that case is nothing more 
than an hatred incurred for being like the thing one 
ought to be like. 

The third and last view in which we are to con- 
sider him is that of a writer. In this character he 
was at times very unjustly and severely treated by 
some of his cotemporarv critics j but by none with 
more harshness than Mr. Pope. Party zeal, seems 
to have had a large share in exciting opposition against 
him, since the audience has, through a course of a 
century, received great pleasure from most of his plays, 
which have constantly formed jart of the entertain- 
ment of every season, and many of them repeatedly 
performed with that approbation which they un- 
doubtedly merit. The most important charge against 
him seems to have been, that nis plots were not al- 
ways his own, which reflection would have been just 
had he produced no plays but such as he had altered 
from other authors; but in his first letter to Mr. Pope 
he assures us, and with great truth, that his Fool in 
Fashion, and Careless Husband, in particular, were 
as much (if not so valuable) originals as any thing his 
antagonist had ever written. Ar d in excuse for those 
which he did only alter, or indeed compile from 
others, it is evident that they were for the most part 
composed by collecting what little was good in se- 
veral pieces which had no success, and were laid aside 
as theatrical lumber On this account he was fre- 
quently treated, as a plagiary ; yet it is certain that 
many of those plays which had been dead to (he stage 
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out of all -memory, have, bv his assist] og hand, not 
only been restored to life, but have even continued 
ever since in full spirit and vigour. On this account 
surely the public and the original authors are greatly 
indebted to him ; that sentiment of the poet being cer> 
tainly true, 

Chi Irae I'Uom del Sepolcro, ed in Vita h $erla. 

Petrarch, 

Nor have other writers been so violently attacked 
for the same fault, Mr. Dryden thought it no diinU 
nution of his fame to take the same liberty with the 
Tempest andihe Troilus and Crmi</a of Shakspeare. 
Nor do these altered plays, as Mr. Cil)ber justly pleads^ 
take from the merit of those more successful pieces, 
which were entirely his own. A tavlor that can make 
a new coa.t well, is not surely the worse workman be- 
cause he can mend an old’ one : a cobler may be al- 
lowed to be useful, though no one will contend for 
his being famous ; nor is any man blameable fordoing 
a little good, though he cannot do so much as another. 
Besides, Mr. Cibber candidly declares, that whenever 
he look upon him to make some dormant play of an 
old author Ht for the stage, it was honestly not to be 
idle ihut set him to work, as a good housewife will 
mend old linen when she has no better employment. 
But when he was more warmly engaged ny a sub- 
ject entirely new, he only thought it a good subject^ 
when it seenied worthy ol an abler pen than his own, 
and might prove as useful to the bearer as prohtable, 
to himself. And, indeed, this essential piece of merit 
must be granted to his own original plays, viz. that 
they always tend to improve the mind, as well as to 
entertain ; that vice and folly, however pleasingly 
habited, are constantly lashed, ridiculed, or reclaimed 
in them, and virtue as constantly rewarded. 

There is an argument, indeed, which might be 
pleaded in favour of this author, were his plays pos- 
sessed of a much smaller share of merit than is to be 
found in them •, which is, that he wrote, at least in 
the early part of his life, through necessity^ for the 
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LIFE OF COLLEY CIBBER. XVll 

support of his increasing fsmil /; his precarious -in- 
come as an actor being then too scanty to supply it 
with the necessaries of life : and with great pleasantry 
he acquaints us, that his muse and his spouse were 
equally prolific; that the one was seldom mother of a 
child, but in the .same year the other made him the 
father of a play; and that they have had a dozen of 
each sort between them, of both whiqh kinds some 
died in their infancy, and. near an equal number of 
each were alive when he quitted the theatre. No 
wonder, then, when the muse is only called upon 
by -family duty, that she should not always rejoice in 
the fruit of her labour. This e,\cuse, 1 say, might be 
pleaded in Mr. Cibber’s favour: but I must confess 
myself of the o[>inion, that there is no occasion for 
the plea, and that his plays have merit enough to 
speak in their own cause, without the necessity of 
begging indulgence. His plots, whether original or 
borrowed, are lively and full of business, yet not con- 
fused in the action, nor bungled in the catastrophe. 
His characters are well-drawn, and his dialogue easv, 
genteel, and natural.' And if.hchas not the intrinsic 
wit of a Congreve or a Vanbrugh, yet there is a lux- 
uriance of fancy in his thoughts which gives an al-. 
most equal pleasure, and a purity in his sentiments 
and morals much to be admired. In a word, 1 think 
the English stage is as much obliged to Mr. Cibber 
for a fund of rational entertainment . as to any dramatic 
writer this nation has ever produced, Shakspeare only 
excepted ; and one unanswerable evidence of the me- 
rits of his plays is the satisfaction the' public always 
express at the performance of them ; for alibougb the 
number of his dramatic pieces is very extensive, most 
of them are now, and seem -likely to continue among 
the acting and favourite pl.'ws. 

As a writer, exclusive of the stage, his two letters 
to Mr.Pone, and bis Apology for his own Life, are 
too well Known, and toojusily admired to leave me 
any room to expatiate on their vvorth. His dramatic 
pieces are as follow : 

. b 3 ' 
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xviii LIFE OF COLLET CIBBER. 

I. Love's last Shift. A Comedy. 4to. 1696. 

S. Woman's Hit. A Comedy. 4to. 16Q7. 

3. Xerxes. A Tragedy. 4to. 1699. 

4. Love makes a Man. A Com^y. 4to. 17OO. 

5. King Richard the Third. A Tragedy. 4to. I7CX). 

6. She wou'd and She wou'd not. A Comedy. 4to. 
1703. 

, 7. Careless Hushand. A Comedy. 4to. 1704. 

.. 8. Perolla andizadora. A Tragedy. 4to. 17O6. 

9. School-Boy. A Farce. 4to. 17O7. 

10. Comical Lovers. A Comedy. 4lo 1707. 

II. Double Gallant. A Comedy. 4to. I7O7. 

12. Lady's last Stake. A Comedy. 4to. I7O8. 

13. Rival Fools. A Comedy. 4io. I7O9. 

14. Venus and Adonis. A Masque. 8vo. 1715. 

15. Myrtillo. A Pastoral Interlude. 8vo. 1715. 

16. Konjuror. A Comedy. 8vo. 17I8. 

17. Ximena. A Tragedy. 8vo. 17 19. 

18. Refusal. A Comedy. 8vo. 172O. 

ig. Hob-, or. The Country Wake. A Farce. l2mo. 

1720. 

20. Ccesar in Egypt. A Tragedy. 8vo. 1725. 

21. Provok'd Uusbend. A Comedy, (part by Sir 
John Vanbrugh.) 8vo. 1727- 

22. Rival Queens. A Burlesque Tragedy. 8vo. 
1729. 

23. Love in a Riddle. A Pastoral. 8vo. 1729. 

24. Damon and Phillida. A Ballad Opera. 8vo. 

1729. 

25. Papal Tyranny in the Reign of King John. 
A Tragedy. 8vo. 1745. 

His name is pat to an Opera called Chuck. 

THE EDITOH. 




CRITIQUE 

ON 

THE PROVOKED HUSBAND, 

• OR, 

A JOURNEY TO LONDON. 

** THE design of this plav," as Cibber states it, 
in his Dedication to the Queen, “ is to expose and re- 
“ form the licentious irregularities, that too often 
“ break in upon the peace and happiness of themar- 
“ ried state^;” and it appears from nis Address to the 
Reader, that Sir John Vanbrugh had meditated to in- 
flict unmitigated punishment upon “ his imaginarv ' 
“ fine lady, by making her husband turn her out of 
'* his doors;” but he, upon whom the task of com- 
bining these unfinished scenes devolved, “ thought 
these violent measures loo severe for- comedy, and ’ • 
with much ado preserv'ed the lady’s chastity, that 
the sense of her errors might make a reconciliation 
“ not impracticable.” 

I cannot doubt but Cibber’s judgment decided 
rightly in this circumstance, and though -he speaks 
with great modesty “ of taking the m.*riy fablis to 
“ himself, which may be justly found in his presum- 
ingto finish it,” I must think, that he who collects 
jmd models these disjointed parts into the form, con- 
sistency, and regularity of a whole, perlVct in its pro- 
portions, and beautiful in its construction, is entitled 
to a full participation in the fame that accrues to its 
, first projector from the successful representatiou of iu 
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XX CRITIQUE. 

1 perfectly remennfber to have heard Mr.Doddington 
relate, that Vanbrugh told him, that he had sketched 
out sQtne, loose scenes, which, in quantity, were 
enough for a comedy, but which had no plan or pro- 
perties of an entire composition in them, and this 
conbnns the description which Cibber gives of them 
in his prologue: — 

** Such was the piece his latest pen design’d, 

** But left no traces of his plan behind ; 

Luxuriant scenes, unprun’d, and half-contriv’d.” 
I further recollect a curious anecdote respecting this 
comedy, which, in the long course of my intimate 
habits with Mr. Doddington, I have heard him men- 
tion more than once, which is, that he was present 
' at the first night of this comedy ; and when the audi- 
ence, who, in their imagination, gave the comic jiart 
of the plot to Cibber, were pushing at him in the 
character of Sir Francis Wronghead, with a violence 
that seem'd to threaten condemnation to the play, 
Cibber stopped the dialogue, and, coming forward to 
the front of the stage, addressed the pit in effect as 
follows: — “ Gentlemen, I humbly conceive, that the 
disapprobation you are led to express of these parti- 
“ culat scenes, must arise from your idea, that 1 am 
** the author of them, and have presumed to attach 
“ them to the graver plan of a much superior writer, 
** now no more. 1 beg leave, therefore, to assure 
you, that it is not in this part of the comedy you 
.** are to look forme. The character, in which i now 
** appear before yon, and everything relating to the 
** Journey to London, so distinguished, are entirely 
♦* from the pen of Sir John Vanbrugh, and permit me 
“ to warn you of this, lest you should be induced to 
disgrace yourselves, by damning the finest specimen 
** of comic writing that the stage is in possession of.” 
As I have no doubt that Mr. Doddington was correct 
fn his fact, I am glad that 1 recollect an anecdote so 
apposite to the subject I am upon, and which did not 
occur to me when speaking of that distinguished 
person .in my Memoirs lately published. The merit. 
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therefore, is with Cibber, of having twice rescued a 
nrodiiciion that does honour to the English stage. 
Vet he and Vanbrugh, who, in this instance, have 
given dignity as wen as lustre to the dramatic muse, 
were singled out to be the butts of Pope and Swift, 
w'ho could as easily have built the Edystone with their 
own hands, as they could have written thisulay> and 
of whom it may be said, that malice was the proper 
whetstone of their wit. i 
As I think it more within the province of the dra- 
niatic poet to deal out pardon to repentant characters, 
than punishment to obdurate ones, I am much in^ 
dined to bcHcve, that the play was greatly benefited 
hv reversing Vanbrugh’s plan with respect to Lady 
Townly, especially tf it had included the loss of her 
honour, which, Cibber says, he had such diliiculty 
to save j for though I can well conceive that Vanbrugh 
would have work’d up a striking and impressive catas> 
trophe, according to his own design, yet I have no 
scruple to give my voice in favour of the alteration, 
by which the chastity of the wife, and of course the 
decorum of the stage, was preserved from violation. 

We now therefore know to a certainty, that it is to 
the author oiThe Careless Husband we are indebted for 
that beautiful and aflecting scene, in which Lady 
Townly, awaking to a consciousness of her miscon- 
duct, and sinking into the arms of Lady Grace, thus in- 
treats her husband, who is in the act of leaving her, to 
stay and listen to her last appeal, — “ Yet stay, my lord, 
** the little I would say will not deserve an insult, 
** and, undeserved, 1 know your nature gives it not: 
but, as you have called in friends to witness your 
resentment, let them be equal hearers of my last 
“ reply:” she then proceeds to relate what she rtghily 
terms “ the story of her heart,” and a story it is, vmich 
never failed to reach the hearts of the hearers, when 
representation did it justice; a story which every young 
woman of beauty, birth, and fashion, ought to lay 
to her heart, every parent and guardian recommend as 
a lesson, and which gives to Cibber the fairly-earu’d 
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and well-deserv’d name of a dramatic poet, for ever 
dear to the stage, and worthy to be held in honour by 
posterity. 

1 must now conclude by offering a few remarks as 
they occur to me upon examination of this justly- 
favoured play. It should seem that Cibber found tn6 
manuscript of Vanbrugh’s sketch under the single title 

A Journey to London. It is clear, therefore, that 
the first designer meant to make the comic characters 
of the Wronghead familv the most prominent objects 
of his dramatic groupe ; but how he purposed to in- 
terweave his moral episode of the lord and ladv, so as 
to melt it into harmony with his figures”^ in tlie fore- 
ground, does not appear, and, probably, never did 
appear so as to illuminate his successor with any 
glimpse of his idea. Still it must be obvious to every 
man's judgment, that it ought to be done; the task 
of doing It of course devolved upon Cibber, and, 
it must be owned, he has not fully overcome the 
difficulty he had to encounter; for the two plots (so I 
must call them, as each is too considerable to be stiled 
an episode) have the property of the Asymptotes, of 
approaching without coincidence. The Wrongheads 
are indeed related to Manly ; report is made of them to 
theTovvulys, both by him and their servant Moody; 
but, except by intermediate agents, the' chief charac- 
ters never correspond : it remains, therefore, a chasm 
in the composition never healed, a breach in the struc- 
ture of this admirable drama, which criticism cannot 
overlook, nor candour point to without regret. 

In Lord Townlv I can spy ns fault : in his morality 
and right reason 1 discover no tincture of pedantry or 
parade. 1 will not say the same for Manly: his cha- 
racter does not please me ; there is a rigidity in it that 
disgusts me, and in his introductory scene with Lord 
Townly and Lady Grace in the first act, he sets out 
by volunteering an insinuation to my lord, which he 
more clearly explains as he proceeds, to be that of 
turning Lady Townly out of doors, expressly saying, 
that “ in strict justice she ought to go rather than 
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himself;” and again, when Lady Grace remonstrates 
to him, that “ this is fomenting things,” he replies, 

“ Fomentations, madam, are sometimes necessary 
to dispel tumours; though I do not directly advise 
my lord to do this — This is only vi hat upon tlie 
“ same provocation 1 would do myself.” This strikes 
me as a mean, unmanly, vulgar, and unwarrantable 
way of creating an irreparable breach between husband 
and wife; and at the same time that he avows it to be 
the very measure he would take himself, he conceives, 
that he evades the just interpretation of Lady Grace, 
by the sneaking salvo that he does not directfif advise 
it. The reader will t.ake notice, that all this while 
nothing has been previously stated against Lady 
Tovvnly to provoke this virulence, but that she is not 
come home, and is likely to stay out late. ' 

There are many sentiments oracularly delivered by 
this gentleman in the same scene, which in my poor 
opinion do no honour either to his head or his heart ; 
and in particular I should doubt if he is correct in his 
morality, when he finds an excuse for LordTownly’s 
present of five hundred pounds to his lady, upon the 
grounds of this consolatory reflection — “ that the 
“ greater your indulgence, the more you have to re- 
proach her with.” This Mr. Manly is pleased to offer 
as a proof that he is “ sometimes upon ihe side of 
“ good-nature but if Mr. Manly’s good-nature leads 
him to confer lavours for the purpose of accumulating 
reproaches, I should be apt to call him a most mali- 
cious benefactor, and muen such a friend tohis fellow- 
creature as the butcher is to the ox, when he feeds him 
lat to fit him for the slaughter. 

Before 1 quite lake leave of Mr. Manly, I should 
add, that he concludes this scene with a piece of in- 
lormarfon respecting his connection with the Wrong- 
head family, which he communicates to Lady Grace. 
“ 1 enjoy at this time a pretty estate which SirFrancis 
•* was heir-at-law to, but — by his being a booby, the 
“ last will of an obstinate old uncle gave it to me — " 
and the obstinate Mr. Manly, being no booby, but 
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a very clever fellow, ke|>t it with as little justice as the, 
obstinate old uncle gave it to him. I can only say for 
myself, that I have more respect for the character of 
the disinterested boohy, who lost his legal right thro* 
defect of nature, than for the successful heir who su- 
perseded him in that right, and was not ashamed to 
confess that what he got without merit he retained 
without mercy. 

Having dwelt so long upon the serious characters 
of this play, 1 must leave the comic ones to recom- 
mend themselves. Though we must look back a little 
in point of lime to find so much clownish ignorance as 
some of these exhibit, yet they have been drawn from 
nature: and if time had even broken their models, ^till 
these faithful copies would continue to please ; for as 
long as knaves and sharpers shall i^rsist to prey upon 
folly and credulity, so long will the family of the 
Wrongheads repeat their Joimify to London, and be 
welcomed by the theatres. 

R. CUMBERLAND- 
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PROLOGUE. 

TUTS play took hirthfrom principles of truth, 

To make amends for errors past of youth. 

^ hard that's now no more, in ripir days, 

Conscious, remew'd the licence of his pldys : 

.jind though applause his wanton muse had fir'd 
Himself condc7nn'd what sensual minds admir'd 
At length he own'd, that plays should let you see 
Not only what you are, hut ought to he; 

Though vice was natural, 'twas never meant 
The stage should shew it, hut for punishment. 

Warm with that thought, his muse once more took fetne, 

Hesolv'd to bring licentious life to shame. * 

Such teas the piece his latest pen design'd. 

But left no traces of his plan behind. 

, Luxuriant scenes, unprun'd, or half-contrived • 

Yet, through the mass his native fire, surviv'd: 
Rough, as rich ore in mines, the treasure lay. 

Yet still twas rick, and forms at length a play, 

In which the hold compiler boasts no merit 
But that his pains have sav'd your scenes of spirit ! 

Not scenes that would a noisy joy impart. 

But such as hush the mind, and warm the heart. 

From praise of hands, no sure account he draws. 

But fix' d attention is sincere applause t 
If then (for hard you'll oion the task) his art 
Can to these emhryon-scenes new Ife impart 
The living proudly would exclude his lays. 

And to the buried hard resigns the praise. 

B 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



Lord Townly, of a regular Life. 

Mr. Manly, an Admirer of Lady Grace. 

Sir Francis Wronghead, a Country Gentleman. 

Squire Richard, his Son, a mere Whelp. 

Count Basset, a Gamester. 

John Moody, Servant to Sir Francis, <m honest 
Clown. 

Lady Townly, immoderate in her Pursuit of Plea- 
sures. 

Lady Grace, Sist^ to Lord Townly, of e.rcmplary 
Virtue. 

Ladv Wronghead, JVife to Sir Francis, inclined 
to be a fne Lady. 

Miss Jenny, her Daughter, pert and forward. 

Mrs. Motherly, one that lets Lodgings. 

Myrtilla, her Niece, seduced by the Count. 

Mrs. Trusty, Townly’^ Woman. 
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THE PROVOK’D HUSBAND. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 

Lord'Ho'Wvn.x'a Apartmnit. 

LordTownly, solus. Why did I marry? — ^Was it 
not evident, my plain, rational scheme of life was 
impracticable, witn a woman of so did'crent a way of 
ihirikinp;? — Is there one article of it that she has not 
broke in upon?— Yes, let me do her justice — hef 
reputation — that — I have no reason to believe is in 
. question — But then how long her profligate course of 
pleasures mav make her able to keep it is a shocking 
question ! and her presumption while she keeps it — 
insupportable! for on the pride of that single virtue 
she seems to lay it down as a fundamental point, that 
the free indulgence of every other vice this fertile towni 
afl'ords, is the birth- right prerogative of a woman of 

quality Amazing! that a creature so w'arm in the 

pursuit of her pleasures, should never cast om? thought 

towards her happiness ^'riius, while she admits of 

no lover, she thinks it a greater merit still, in her 
chastity, not to care for her husband; and while she 
herself is solacing in one continual round of cards and 
good company, he, poor wretch, is left at large, to 
take care of his own contentment — ’Tis lime, indeed, 
some care were taken, and speedily there shall be — 

I Yet, let me not be rash — Perhap.s, this disappointment 
of my heart may make me loo impatient; aiul some 
tempers, when reproach’d, grow- more untraciable— 
Here she comes — Let me be calm awhile. 

B 2 
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2 THE provok’d husband. Act I. 

, ^nler Lady Townlv. 

Going out so soon after dinner, madam ? 

Lady T'.-Lard, my lord ! what can 1 possibly do at 
home? 

Lo/dT. What does my sister. Lady Grace, do at 
home? 

Lady T. Why, that is to me amazing ! Have you 
ever any pleasure at home ? 

Lora T. It might be in your power, madam, I 
confess, to make it a little more comfortable to me. 

Lady T. Comfortable! and so, my good lord, vou 
would really have a woman of my tank and spirit stay 
at home to comfort her husband. Lord, what no- 
tions of life some men have! 

Lord T. Don’t you think, madam, some ladies’ 
notions are full as extravagant? 

Lady T. Yes, my lord, when the tame doves Hve 
coop’d within the pen of your precepts, I do think 
’em prodigious indeed. 

Lord T. And when they fly wild about this town, 
madam, pray what must the world think of ’em then? 

. Lady T. Oh, this world is not so ill-bred as to 
quarrel with any woman for liking it ! 

LordT. Noram I, madam, a husband so well-bred 
gs to bear my wife’s being so fond of it ; in short, 
the life you lead, madam— 

Lady T. Is to me the pleasantest life in the world. 

Lord T. 1 should not dispute your taste, madam, 
if a woman had a right to -please nobody but herself. 

Lady T. Why, whom would you have her please? 

Lord T. Sometimes her husband. 

Lady T. And don’t you think a husband under the 
same obligation? 

Lord T. Certainly. 

Lady T. Why, then, wc are agreed, my lord— — 
For if I never go abroad, till 1 am weary of being at 
home — which you know is the case — is U not equally 
reasonable, not to come home' till one is wpafy of 
being abroad? 
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Act I. THE provok’d HUSBAND. 3 

Lord 7. If ihis be your rule of life, madam, ’lis 
time to ask you one serious question. 

Lady T, Don’t let it be long a coming then for 

I am in haste. 

Lord T. Madam, when 1 am serious, 1 expect a 
serious answer. 

Lady T. Before I know the question ? 

Lord T. Psha! Have I power, madam, to make 

you serious Iw entreaty ? 

Lady T. You have. 

J^ora T, And you promise to answer me sincerely ? 

Lady T. Sincerely. 

Lor'dT. Now then recollect vour thoughts, and 
tell me seriously why you married me? ‘ 

Lady T. You insist upon truth, you say? 

Lord T. I think I have a right to it. 

Lady T. Why, then, my lord, to give you at once 
a proof of my obedience and sinceritj- — I think — I 
married — to take oil’ that restraint that lay upon iny 
pleasures while I was a single woman. 

Lord T. How, madam 1 is any woman under less 
restraint after marriage than before it ? 

Lady T. Oh, my lord, my lord ! they are quite dif- 
ferent creatures! Wives have infinite liberties in life, 
that would be. terrible in an unmarried woman to take. 

LordT. Name one. 

Lady T. Fifty if you please — To begin, then, — in 
the morning — A married woman may have men at her 
toilet; invite them to dinner; appoint them a party 
in the stage-box at the play; engross the conversation 
there; call them by their Christian names; talk louder 
than the players; from thence jaunt into the city; 
take a frolicsome supper at an India-Honse; perhaps, 
in her gaietc dc coeur, toast a pretty fellow; then 
clatter again to this end of the town; break with the 
morning, into an asseinblv; crowd to the hazard- 
table; throw a familiar levant upon some sharp, 
lurching man of quality, and if he demands his mo- 
ney, turn it oft’ with a loud laugh, and cry — you’ll 
owe it him, to vex him, ha, ha! 

■ ■ a a - 
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4 THE provok'd husband. , ^€ f . A 

liord T. Prodigious. • • ^A^ide. 

L(tdy T. These ntnv, tnv lord, nre some few of the 
nv'inv modish amusements that disiifiguish the privi- 
lege of a wife from that of a single woman. '* 

L^rdT. Death, muddm ! wnut law has trrade these 
liberties less sraiidalous in a wife, than in an unmar- 
ried woman? 

Lady T. Why the Strongest law in the world, cus- -i 
tom — eiistom timeout of mind, my lord. 

LordT. Custom, madam, is the law of fools; but 
it shall never govern me. 

Lady T. Nay, then, my lord, ’tis time for ipe to 
observe the laws of prudence. 

Lord T- I wish I could see an instance of it. 

Ladi! T. You shall have one this moment, my lord ; 
for 1 think, when a 'man begins to lose his temper at 
home, if a woman has anv prudence, why — she’ll go 
abroad till he comes to himself again. [Going. 

LordT. Hold, madam 1 am amaz’d •you are 

not more uneasy at the life you lead. You don’t 
want sense, and yet seem void of all humanity r 
for, with a blush 1 say it, I think I have not wanted 
love. 

' Lady T. Oh, don’t say that, ray lord, if yon sup- 
pose I have my senses. 

Lord T. Wnat is it I have done to you? What can. ^ 
you complain of? 

Lady T. Oh, nothing in the least! ’Tis true, you 
have heard me say, I have owed my Lord Lurcher 

an hundred pounds these three weeks but what 

then — a husband is not liable to his wife’s debts of 
honour, you know — r-and if a silly woman will be 
unea.sy about yn^riey she can’t be sued for, what’s 
that to him ? As long as he loves her, to be sure, she 
can have nothii^ complain of. 

. LordT. By Heaven, if my whole fortune thrown 
into your lap, could make you delight in the cheerful 
duties of a wife, I should think myself a gainer by the 
purchase. ’ 

Lady T. That is my lord, I might receive }mur 
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whole estate, provided you were sure I would not 
spend a shilling of it,, 

Lord T. . No, madaip ; were I master of your heart, 
your pleasures would be mine: but, different as they 
are. I’ll feed even your follies, to deserve it -Per- 

haps you may have some other triflingdebts of honour 

abroad, that keep you out of humour at home at 

least it shall not be my fault if I have not more of 
your company-^-^There, there’s a bill oft five hun- 
dred-> •■■. a nd now madam< — / . 4 .*. / 

Lady T. And now, my lord, down to the ground 1 
thank yoys *- — Now I am convinced, were I weak 
enough to love this man, f should never get a single 
guinea from him. 1 ' {^Aside. 

Lord T. I fit be no offence, madam — 

Lady T. Say what you please, tny lord ; I am in 
tbgt harmony of spirits it is impossible to put me out 
of humour. 

Lord T. How long, in reason then, do you think 
that sum ought to last you ? 

^ Lady T. Oh, my dear, dear lord! now you have 
spoiled all again : how is it possible 1 should answer 
for an event that so utterly depends upon fortune? 
But to shew you that 1 am more inclined to get mo- 
ney than to throw it away — I have a strong prepos- 
session, that with this five hundred, I shall win five ‘ 
thousand. 

Lord T. Madam, if you were to win ten thousand, 
it w'ould be no satisfaction to me. 

Lady T. Oh, the churl! ten thousand! w'hat not 
so much as wish 1 might win ten thousand! — Ten 
thousand! Oh, the charming sum! what infinite 
pretty things might a woman of spirit do with ten 
thousand guineas! O’ my conscience, ifshewerea 
woman of true spirit — she— she might lose them all 
again. 

Lord T. And I had rather it should be so, madam, 
provided 1 could be sure that were the last you would 
lose. 

Lady T. Well, my lord, to let you see I design to 
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play all the good house-vvife I can ; 1 am now going 
to a party at quadrille, only to piddle with a little or 
it, at |XK>r two guineas a fish, with the Duchess of 
Quitericht. [Exit. 

LoraT. Insensible creature! neither reproaches or 
indulgence, kindness or severity, can wake her to the 
least refiection ! Continual licence has lull'd her into 
such a lethargy of care, that she speaks of her ex- 
cesses with the same easy confidence, as if they were 
so many virtues. What a turn has her head taken ! 
•—But now to cure it — 1 am afraid the phpic must 
b: strong that reaches her — Lenitives, 1 see, are to no 
purpose — take my friend's opinion — \lanlv will ^aU 
freely — my sister with tenderness to l)oth sides. They 
know my case — I’ll talk with them. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Mr. Manly, my lord, has sent to know if 
your lordship was at home. 

iorrf 7’. 'They did not deny me? 

Serv. No, my lord. 

LordT. Very well ; step up to my sister, and say, 
1 desire to speak with her. 

Serv. Lady Grace is here, my lord. [Exit Serv. 

EtUer Lady Grace. 

Lord T. So, lady fair; what pretty weapon have 
you been killing your lime with ? 

Lady G. A huge folio, that has almost killed me — 
I thinli 1 have read half my eyes out. 

Lord T. Oh! you should not pore so much just 
after dinner, child. 

Lady G. Tlial’s true ; but any body’s thoughts arc 
better always than one’s own, you know, 

i,o?<i7’.'Who’s there? 

Enter Servant. 

Leave word at the door, I am at home to nobody but 
Mr. Manly. [Exit Serv. 

Lady G. And why is he excepted, pray, my lord ? 

Lora T. I hope, madam, you have no objection 
to his company? 
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Lady G. Your particular orders, upon my being 
here, look, indeed, as if you thought 1 had not. 

Lord T. And your ladyship’s inquiry into the rea- 
son of those orders, shews, at least, it was not a mat<- 
ter indifl'erent to you. 

Lady G. Lord, you make the oddest constructions, 
brother! 

LordT. Look you, my gr.nve Lady Grace — inon^ 
serious word — I wish you had him. 

Lady G. I can’t help that. 

Lord T. Ha! you can’t help it; ha, ha! The fiat 
sinmlicity of that reply was admirable ! 

Lady G. Pooh, vou tease one, brother! 

Lord T. Come, 1 beg pardon, child — this is not a 
point, I grant you, to trifle upon; therefore, I hope 
you’ll give me leave to be serious. 

Lady G. If you desire it, brother; though, upon 
my word, as to Mr. Manly’s having any serious 
thoughts of me — 1 know nothing of it. 

Lord T. Well there’s nothing wrong in your 

making a doubt of it. But, in short, 1 hud, by his 
.conversation of late, that he has been looking round 
the world fora wife; and if you were to look round 
the world for a husband, he is the first man 1 would ^ 
give to you. 

Lady G. Then, whenever he makes me any ofTer, 
brother, I will certainly tell you of it. 

Lord T. Oh 1 that’s the last thing he’ll do : he’ll 
never make you an offer, till he’s pretty sure it won’t 
be refused. 

Lady G. Now you make me curious. Pray, did 
he ever make any offer of that kind to you ? 

LordT. Not directly; but that imports nothing : 
he is a man too well acquainted with the female wond 
to be brought into a high opinion of any one woman, 
■without some well-examined proof of her merit; yet 
I have reason to believe, that your good sense, your 
turn of mind, and your way of life, have brought 
him to so favourable a one of you, that a few days 
will reduce him to talk plainly to me ; which as yet,' 
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notwiilistandiiis our friendbhip, 1 have neither de- 
clined nor encouraged liiin to. 

Lad>/ G. I am mighty glad we are so near in our 
way of thinking; for, to tell you the truth, he is 
much upon the same terms with me: you know he 
has a satirical turn ; but never lashes any folly, with- 
out giving due encomiums to i^s opposite virtue; and, 
upon such occasions, lie is sometimes particular, in 
turning his compliments upon me, which I don’t re- 
ceive with any reserve, lest lie should imagine I take 
them to myself. 

Lord T. You are right, child; when a man of me- 
rit makes |iis addresses, good sense may give him an 
answer, without scorn or coquetry. 

• Lady G. Hush! he’s here — 

Enter Mr. Manly. 

Man. My lord, vour most obedient. 

• Lord T. Dear Manly, yours 1 was thinking to 

send to you. 

Man. Then, 1 am glad I am here, mv lord — Lady 
Grace, I kiss your hands — What, only you two! 
How many visits may a' man make, before he falls 
inio'such unfashionable company? A* brother and 
sister soberly sitting at home; when the whole town 
is a gadding! I question if there is so particular a 
tete d the again, in the whole parish of St. James’s. 

Lady G. Fie, fie, Mr. Manly! how censorious you 
are! < 

‘ Man. I had not made the-reflection, madam; but 
thar 1 saw you an exception to it — Where’s my lady? 
Lord T. That, 1 believe, is impossible to guess. 
Man. Then I won’t try, rtiv lord — 

Lord T. Blit, ’tis probable 1 may hear of her, by 
that time I have been four or five hours in bed. 

• Man. Now, if that were my case — 1 believe I — 

But 1 beg pardon, mv lord. ' 

LordT. Indeed, sir, you shall not: you will oblige 
me it you speak out; for it was upon this head 1 
wanted to sec you. 

‘ Man. Why, then, my lord, since you oblige me 
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to proceed — If that were niy ease — 1 believe I should 
cenainlv slecj) in another house. 

Lady G. How do you mean ? 

Mav. Only a coinpllnient, madam. 

» Lady G. A comj)liinenl ! 

Man. Yes, madam, in rather turning myself out 
of doors than her ! 

AatZy G. Don’t you think that would be going too 
far ? 

Man. I don’t know hut it might, madam; for, in- 
strict justice, I think she ought rather to go than 1. 

Lady G. This is new doctrine, Mr. Manly, 

, Mun. As old, madam, as love, honour, and obey. 

When a woman will stop at nothing that’s wrong, 
whv slioukl a man balance any thing that’s right? 

Lady G. Bless me! but this is fomenting things — 

A/crn. .'Fomentations, madam, are sometimes neces- 
sary to dispel tumours: though I do not directly ad- 
vise my lord to do this — This is only what, upon the 
same provocation, I would do myself. ' 

Lady G. Ay, ay, you would do ! Bachelors’ wives, 
indeed, are finely governed. 

Man. If the married men’s were as well — 1 am apt 
to think we should not see so many mutual plagues 
taking the air in separate coaches. 

Lady G. Well, but suppose it your owri case;’ 
would you part with vourwifc, because she nowand 
.then stavs out in the hest company? 

' LordT. Well said. Lady Grace! Come, stand up 
for the privilege of your sex. This is like to be a warm 
debate. I shall edify. 

Man. Madam, I think a wife, after midnight, has 
no occasion to be in belter company than her hus- 
band’s ; and that frequent unreasonable hours make 
the best commny — the worst she can fall into. 

, Lady G. But if people of condition are to keep 
eomi-any with one another, bow is it possible to be 
done, unless one conforms to their hour.s? 

Man. 1 can’t find that any woman’s good breeding 
oliliges her to conform to other people’s vices. 
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Lord T. 1 doubt, child, here we are got a little on 
the wrong side of the question. 

Lady G. Why so, my lord^ I can’t think the 
case so bad as Mr. Manly states it — People of quality 
are not tied down to the rules of those who have their 
fortunes to make. 

Man. No people, madam, are above being tietf 
down to some rules, that have fortunes to lose. 

Lady G. Pooh! I’m sure, if you were to take my 
side ot the argument, you would be able to say some- 
thing more for it. 

LordT. Well, what say you to that. Manly? 

Man. Why, troth, my lord, 1 have something to saj’’. 

Lady G. Ay ! that 1 should be glad to hear, now. 

Lord T. Out with it. 

Man. Then, in one word, this, my lord — I have 
often thought that the misconduct of my lady has, in 
a great measure been owing to your lordship’s treat- 
ment of her. 

Lady G. Bless me! 

Lora T. My treatment ! 

Man. Av, my lord, you so idolized her before 
marriage, tnat you even indulged her like a mistress 
after it: in short, you continued the lover, when 
you should have taken up the husband. 

Lady G. Oh, frightful ! this is worse than t’other j 
can a husband love a wife too well ? 

Man. As easy, madam, as a wife may love hei 
husband too little. 

Lord T. So ; you two are never like to agree, I find. 

Lady G. Don’t be positive, brother — 1 am afraid 
we are both of a mind already. [^Aside."] And do you, 
at this rate, ever hope to be married, Mr. Manly i 

Man. Never, madam, till 1 can meet with a wo- 
man that likes my doctrine. ^ 

Lady G. ’Tis pity but your mistress should hear it. 

Man. Pity me, madam, when 1 marry the woman 
that won’t hear it. 

Lady G. 1 think, at least, he can’t say that’s me. 

\Asxde. 
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Man. And so, my lord, by giving ber more power 
than was needful, she has none where she wants it;, 
having such entire possession of you, she is not mis- 
tress of herself. And, mercy on us! how many fine 
women’s heads haxe been turned upon the same oc- 
casion 1 

LordT. Oh, Manly, ’tis too true! there’s the 
source of my disquiet ; sh.e kuo'vs, and has abused her 
poiver: nay, I am still so weak, (with shame I speak 
it) ’tis not ah hour ago, that in the midst of n»y im- 
patience, 1 gave her another bill for five hundred to 
throw awav. 

xMcn. Well, my lord, to let you see I am sometimes 
upon the si<ie of good-nature, I won’t absolutely 
bi.une you ; for the greater your indulgence, the more 
you lia\c to reproach her with. 

Lady G. Ay, Mr. Manly, here now I begin to 
come in with you. Who knows, niv lord, but you 
mav have a good account of your kindness? 

Man. That 1 am afraid, wc had not best depend 
«l>on. But since vou have had so much patience, my 
lord, even go on with it a day or two more ; and upon 
her ladyship s next sallv, be a little rounder in your 
expostulations; if that don’t work — drop her some 
cool hints of a determined reformation, and leave her, 
— to breakfast upon them. 

LaidT. Yon arc perfectly right. How valuable is 
a friend in our anxiety I 

Man. Therefore, to divert that, my lord, I beg, 
for the present, we may call another l atise. 

Lady G. Ay, for goodness’ sake, let us have done 
with this. 

iM'd T. With ail my heart. 

Lady G. Have you no news abroad, Mr. Manty? 

Man. A propos — I have some, madam; and I be- 
lieve, mv lord, as extraordinary in its kind 

Lord'!'. Pray, letushjveit. 

Man. Do you know thatvour country neighbour, 
and my wise kinsman, sir Francis W^fonghead, is 
coining to town with his whole family? 

c 
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Lord T. The fool ! What can be his business 
herei. 

Man. Oh ! of the last importance. I'll assure you 
— No less than the business of the nation. 

Lord T. Explain. 

Man. He has carried his election — against sir John 
Worlhland. 

LordT. The deuce! What! for — for— " 

Man. The famous borough of Gnzzledown. 

LordT. A pro|)er representative, indeed! 

Lady G. Pray, Mr. Maulv, don’t I know him? 

Man. You have dined with him, madam, when I 
was last down with my lord, at Bellmont. 

Lady 0. Was not that he that got a little merry be- 
fore dinner, and overset the tea-table in making his 
conipliments to my lady? 

Man. The same. 

Lady G. Pray what are his circumstances? I know 
but very little of him. 

Man. Then he is worth vour knowing, I can tell 
you, madam. His estate, if clear, I believe, might 
be a good two thousand pounds a-year ; though as it 
was left him, saddled with two jointures, and two 
weighty mortgages upon it, there is no saying what it 
is — ^ut that he might be sure never to mend it, he 
married a profuse young hussy, for love, without a 
penny of money. Thus, having, like his brave an- 
cestors, provided heirs for the family (for his dove # 
breeds like a tame pigeon), he now finds children and 
interest-money making such a bawling about his ears, 
that at last he has taken the friendly advice of his 
kinsman, the gootl Lord Danglecourt, to run his estate 
two thousand pounds more in debt, to put the whole 
management of what is left into Paul Pillage’s hands, 
that he may beat leisure himself to retrieve hisafi'airs, 
by being a parliament-man. 

Lord T. A most admirable scheme, indeed! 

Man. And with this politic prospect, he is now 
upon his journey to lymdnn — 

LordT. What can it end in? 
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Man. Pooh! a journey into the country again. 

Lord T. Do you think he’ll stir, till his money is 
gone; or, at least, ’till the session is over? 

Man. If my intelligence is right, my lord, he won’t 
sit long enough to give his vote for a turnpike. 

LordT. How so? 

Man. Oh, a bitter business; he had scarce a vote 
in the whole town, beside the returning officer. Sir 
John will certainly have it heard at the bar of the 
house, and send him about his business again. 

Lord T. Then he has made a fine business of it, 
indeed. 

Man. Which, as far as my little interest will go, 
shall be done in as few days as possible. 

J.adri G. But why would you ruin the poor gentle- 
man's fortune, Mr. Manly? 

Man. No, m.idam ; 'I would only spoil his project, 
to save his fortune. 

Lady G. How are you concerned enough to do 
either? 

Man. Why — 1 have some obligations to the family, 
madam ; I enjoy, at this time, a pretty estate, which 
sir Francis was heir at law to: out — by his being a 
.booby, the last will of an obstinate old uncle gave it 
to me. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. [7b Man.] Sir, here is one of your servants 
from your house desires to speak with you. 

Man. Will you give him leave to come in, my lord? 

' Lord T. Sir — the ceremony’s of your own making. 

EntcrM.KS'L'i's Servant. 

Man. Well, James, what’s the matter? 

James. Sir,here is John Moody just come to town : 
he says sir Francis, and all the family, will be here 
to-night, and is in a great hurry to speak with you. 

Alan. Where is he? 

James. At our house, sir; he has been pping anil 
stumping about the streets in his dirty boots, and 
asking every one he meets, if they can tell him where 

c 2 
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he may+iavea good lodging for a Parliament-man, 
till he can hire a handsome housej fit lor all his fa- 
mily, for the winter. 

Man. 1 am afraid, ray lord, I must wait upon Mr. 
Moody. 

Lord T. Pr’ythee let us have him here ; he will di- 
'vert us. 

Man. Oh, my lord, he’s such a cub ! Not but he’s 
so near common sense, that he passes for a wit in the 
family. 

.. Lady G. I beg, of all things, we may have him : 

I am in love with nature, let her dress be never so 
homely. 

Man. Then desire him to come hither, James. 

[JiTfV James. 

Lady G. Prav what may be Mr. Moody’s post? 

, Man. Oh 1 Ills maitre S hotel, his butler, his bailiff, 

> his hind, his huntsman, and sometimes — hi,s com- 
’paiiion. 

Lord T. It runs in my head, that the moment this 
knight has set him down in the house, he will get up, 
to give them the earliest proof of what importance 
he is to the public, in his own country. 

Man. Yes, and when they^ have heard him, he 
will find, that his utmost importance stands valued 
at — sometimes being invited to dinner. 

Lady G. And her ladyship, I suppose, will make 
as considerable a figure in her sphere, too. 

Man. That you may depend upon : for (if I don’t 
mistake) She has ten times more of the jade in her ^ 
than she yet k notvs of: and she will so improve in 
this rich soil in a month, that she will visit all the 
ladies that will let her into their houses, and run in 
debt to all the shopkeepers that will let her into their 
books; in short, before her important spouse has 
made five pounds by his eloquence at Westminster, 
she will have lost five hundredat dice and quadrille in 
the parish of St. James’s. 

Lord T. So that, by that time he is declared un- 
duly elected, a swarm of duns will be ready ft* 
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Iheir nioncv ; and his worship — will be ready for a 
gaol. 

Man. Yes, ves, that I reckon will close the account 
of this hopeful journey to London — But see, here 
comes the fore-horse of the team. . 

■ Enter John Moody. 

Oh, honest John! 

J. 3Ioody. Ad’s waunds and heart, Measter Manly ! 
I’m glad 1 ha’ fun ye. Lawd, lawd, give me a buss! 
Why, that’s friendly naw. Flesh! 1 thought we 
would never ha’ got hither. Well, and how dp you 
do, Measter? — Good lack! I beg pardon for my 
bawldness — I did not see ’at his honour was here. 

Lord T. Mr. Moody, your servant : I am glad to 
see vou in London : 1 hope all the good family is 
well. 

J. Moody. Thanks be prais’d, your honour, they 
are all in pretty good heart; tho’f we have had a power 
of crosses upo’ the road. 

Lady G. 1 hope my lady has had no hurt, Mr. 
Mf'odv. 

J. Moody. Noa, and please your ladyship, she was 
never in better humour ; there’s money enough stir-r 
ling now. 

Man. What has been the matter, John?, 

• J. Moody. Whv, we came up in such a hurrv,.you 
mun think that our tackle was not so tight as it should 
be. 

Man. Come, tell us all Pray, how do they 

travel? 

J. Moody- Why, i' theawld coach, Measter; and 
'cause mv lady loves to do things handsome, to be 
sure', she would have a couple of cart-hgrses clapt to 
the four old geldings, that neighbours might see she 
went up to London in hei coacn and six; and so Giles 
Joulier, th(^ ploughman, rides postilion. 

• Alan. V.ery well ! The journey sets out as it should 

do. \_Aside.^ What, do they bring all the children, 
with them too ? , 

. J. Moody. Noa, noa, only the younk ’squoire, and 

C J 
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Miss Jenny. The other foive are all out at board, at 
ha)f-a-crown a head, a week, with John Growse, ab 
Smoke-dunghill farm. 

Man. Good again! a right English academy for 
younger children! 

J. Moody. /Vnon, sir. [iVb/ understanding him. 

Lady G. Poor souls ! What will become of them?' 

“ J. Moody. Nay, nay, for that matter, madam, 
** they are in very good hands : Joan loves ’um as 
** thoP they were all her own : for she was wet-nurse 
•* to every mother’s babe of ’um — Ay, ay, they’Ur 
** ue’er want for a belly-full there! 

Lady G. What simplicity! 

** Man. The Lud a’ mercy upon all good folks! 
** What work will these people make !' 

[Ilolding up his hajids." 

LordT. And when do. you expect them here, John? 

J. Moody. Why, we were in nopes to ha’ come yes- 
terday, an’ it had no’ been that th’ awld Weazlebelly 
horse tired: and then we were so cruelly loaden, that 
the two fore- wheels came crash down at once, in 
Waggon-rut lane, and there we lost four hours ’fore 
we could set things to rights again. 

Man. So they bring all the baggage with the coach^ 
then ? 

J. Moody. Ay, ay, and good store on it theie is— - 
Why, my lady’s geer alone were as much fill’d four 

E ortmantcl trunks, beside the great deal box that 
eavy Ralph and the monkey sit upon behind. 

Lord T. Lady G. and Man. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Lady G. Well, Mr. Moody, and pray how many 
are there within the coach? 

J. Moody. Why, there’s my lady, and his worship, 
and the younk ’squoire, and Miss Jenny, and the fat 
lapdog, and my lady’s maid, Mrs. Handy, and DoR 
Tri[>e, the cook, that’s all — Only Doll puked a little 
with riding backward; so they hoisted ner into die 
, coach-box, and then her stomach was easy. 

Lady G. Oh, I see them ! 1 see them go by me. 
Ila, ha! ^Laughing. 



/ 
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J. Moodtf. Then you mun think, measter, there 
vras some ^sto wage for the belly, as well as the back 
too j children are apt to be famished upon the road ; 
so we had such cargoes of plum-cake, and basl^ts of 
tongues, and biscuits, and chee^, and cold boiled 
beef— And then, in case of sickness, bottles of 
cherry brandy, plague water, sack, tent, and strong 
beer so plenty, as made th’ awld coach crack again. 
Mercy upon tnem ! and send them all well to town^ 
Isay. , - 

](Ian. Ay, and >vell out on’t again, John. 

J. Moody. Odsbud, measter 1 you’re a wise man; 
and for that matter, so am I — -Whoam s whoam, 1 
say: I am sure we ha’ got but little go<^ e or sin we 
turn'd our backs on’t. Nothing but mischief! Some 
devil’s trick or other plagued us aw’ 

Crack, goes one thing ! bawnce, goes another . Woa . 
says Roger — ^Then, sowse I we are all set fast in a 
slough. Whaw, cries miss! Scream, go the maids, 
and bawl, just as thof they were stuck. And so, 
merciy on us ! this was the trade from morning to 
night. But mv lady was in such a murrain haste to 
be here, that set out she would, thof 1 told h« it 
was Childermas day. 

Man. These ladies, these ladles, John-— 

J. Moody. Ay, measter! I ha’ seen a little of them: 
and 1 find that tne best — when she s mended, won t 



ha’ much much goodness to spare. 

Lord T. Well said, John. Ha, ha! 

Man. I hope, at least, you and your good woman 

agree still. -d • i » ' 

J. Moody. Ay, ay; much of a muchness. Bridget 

sticks to me: tho’ as for bergoodness—wh^y, she was 
was willing to come to London too— But p^ukl a bit . 
Noa, noa, says 1 ; there may be mischief enough 

done without you. , 

Man. Why that was bravely spoken, John, and liKC 

^ ^jiloodu. Ah, weast heart! were measter but hawf 
the mou tliat 1 am— Ods wookers! thof’ hell speak 
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stautly too, sometimes But then he canno’ hawld 

it — no, he canno’ hawld it. ‘ 

LardT. Lady G. and Man. Ha, ha, ha! ’ 

■ J. Moody. Ods flesh! but 1 mun hie me whoam ; 

the coach will be coming every hour naw but 

meastcr charged me to find your worship out : for he 
has hugcy business with you: and will certainly wait 
upon you by that time he can put on a clean neck- 
cloth. 

Man. Oh, John! I’ll wait upon him. 

Moody. Why you wonno’ be so kind, wull ye? 

Man. If you’ll tell me where you lodge. 

J. Moody. Just i’ the street next to vvhere youf 
worship dwells, at the sign of the golden bail — It’s 
gold all over; where they sell ribbons and ttappits, 
and other sort of geer for gentlewomen. 

Man. A milliner’s? 

J. Moody. Ay, ay, one Mrs. Motherly. Waunds, 
she has a couple of clever girls there, stitching i’ th’ 
fore- room. 

Man. Yes, yes. she’s a woman of good business, 
no doubt on’t — Who recommended that house to you, 
John? 

J. Moody. The greatest good fortune in the world, 
sure ; for as 1 was gaping about the streets, who should 
look out at the winclow there, but the fine gentleman 
that was always riding by our coach-side at York races 
— Count — Basset; ay, that’s he. 

Man. Basset! Oh, 1 remember! I know him by 
sight. 

J. Moody. Well, to be sure, as civil a gentleman 
to see to— 

Man. As anv sharper in town. \_Ande. 

J. Moody. At York, he used to breakfast with my 
ladv every morning. 

Man. Yes, yes, and I suppose her ladyship will 
return his compliment here in town. \_Aside, 

J. Moody. Well, measter — 

LordT. My service to sir Francis, and my lady, 

John. 
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Lady G. And mine, pray, Mr. Moody. 

J. Moody. Ay, yonr honours j they’ll lie proud on’t, 
1 dare say. 

Man. ril bring my compliments myself; so, ho- 
nest John — 

J. Moody. Dear Measter Manly ! the goodness of 
goodness bjess and preserve you. J. Moody. 

^ LiOrd T. What a natural creature ’iis ! 

’ LadyG. Well, Dcann’i but think John, in a wet 
afternoon in the country, must be very good com- 
pany. 

LordT. Oh, the tramontane! If this were known 
at half the quadrille- tables in town, they would lay 
down their cards to laugh at you. 

Lady G. And the minute they took them up again, 
they would do the same at the losers — But to let you 
'see, that 1 think good company may sometimes want 
cards to keep them together; what think you, if w'e 
'three sat soberly down to kill an hour at ombre? 

Man. I shall be too hard for you, madam. 

Lady G. No matter; I shall htfve as much advan- 
■ tage of lord, as you have 'of me. 

LordT. Say you so, madam; have at you then. 
Here! get the’onibre table, and cartls. 

iord Townly. 

Lady G. Come, Mr. Manly — I know you don’t 
forgive me now. 

Man. I don’t know whether I ought to forgive your 
thinking so, madam. Where do you imagine I could 
ipass my time so agreeably? 

Lady G. I’m sorry my lord is not here to take his 
share of the compliment — But he’ll wonder what’s be- 
come of us. . , 

Man. ni follow in a moment, madam — 

Lady Grace. 

It must be so — She sees I love her— yet with w’hat 
• unoffending decency she avoids an explanation ! How 
amiable is every hoar of her conduct! What a vile 
opinion have 1 had of the-whole sex for these ten years 
past, which'this sensible creature has recovered in less 
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than one! Such a companion, sure, might com- 
pensate all the irksome disappoihtments that pride, 
folly, and falsehood, evpr gave me! 

Could women regulate, like her, their lives, 

JVhat halcyon days were in the gift of wives ! 

F'ain rovers, then, might envy what they hate-, 

And only fools would mock the married slate. [Exit. 



ACT II. SCENE I. 

Mrs. Motherly’s House. Enter Count Basset and 
Jlfrs. Motherly. 

Count Basset. I tell you there is not such a family 
in England for you. Do vou think I would have 
gone oiu of your lodgings for anv body that was not 
sure to make you easy, for the winter. 

Moth. Nay, I see nothing against it sir, but the 
gentleman’s being a parliament-man ; and when people 
may, as it were, think one impertinent, or be out of 
humour, you know, when a body comes to ask for 
one's own 

Count Bos. Psha! Pr’y thee never trouble thy head 
his pay is as good as the bank — Why, he has above 
two thousand a-year. 

Moth. Alas-a-day, that’s nothing! your people of 
ten thousand a-year have ten thousand things to do 
with it. 

Count Bus. Nay, if you are afraid of being out of 
your money, what do you think of going a little with 
me, Mrs. Motherly? 

Moth. As how? 

Count Bas. Why, I have a game in my hand, in 
which, if you’ll croup me, that is, help me to play it, 
you shall go five hundred to nothing. 

Moth, Say you so? — Why then 1 go, sir — and 
now, prav let’s see your game. 

. Count Bas. Look you, in one word my cards lie 
thus— When 1 was down this summer at York, 
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1 happened to lodge in the same house with this 
knight’s lady that’s now coming to lodge with you. 

Moth. Did you so, sir? 

Count Uas. And sometimes had the honour to 
breakfast, and pass an idle hour with her — 

Moth. Very good; and here, 1 suppose, you would 
have the impudence to sup and be busy with her. 

Count lias. Psha! pr’ylhec hear me. 

Moth. Is this your game? 1 would not give six- 
pence for it. Wnat l you have a passion for her pin- 
money — No, no, country ladies are not so flush of it ! 

Count lias. Nay, if you won’t have patience — 

Moth. One had need to have a good deal, 1 am sure, 
to hear you talk at this rate. Is this your way of 
making niv poor niece, Myrtilla, easy? 

Count Jf.is. Death ! 1 shall do it still, if the woman' 
will hut let me speak — 

Moth. Had you not a letter fro.n her this morning? 

Count Bas. I have it here in my pocket — this is it. 

\^ShfW.<i it, and puts it up again. 

Moth. Ay, but I don't hnd you have made any an- 
swer to it. 

Count Bas. How the devil can I, if you won’t hear 
me? 

Moth. What hear you talk of another woman! 

Count Bas. Oh, lud ! Oh, lud! 1 tell you, I’ll 
make her fortune Ounds, I’ll marry her! 

Moth. A likely matter! if you would not do it 
when she was a maid, your stomach is not so sharp 
set now, 1 presume. 

Count Bas. H^-day ! why your head begins to 
turn, my dear! The devil! you did not think I pro- 
posed to marry her myself. 

Moth. If you don’t, who the devil do you think' 
will marry her? 

Count lias., Why, a fool — 

Moth. Humph! there m^ be sense in that — 

Count Bas. Ven,' good — One for t’other, then; if 
1 can help her to a husband, why should vou not 
come into my scheme of helping me to a wife? 
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Moth. Your pardon, sir; ay, ay, in an honour- 
able afiair, you know you may command me — But 
pray, where is this blessed wife and husband to be had ? 

Count Bas. Now, have a little patience — You 
must know then, this country knight and his lady! 
bring up ia the coach with them their eldest sou anil 
a daugltter, to teach them — to wash their faces, and. 
turn their toes out. 

Moth. Gdod~ 

Count Bas. The son is an unlick’d whelp, about 
sixteen, just taken from school; and begins to han- 
ker after every wench in the family: the daughter, 
ijnuch of the sanie age ; a pert, forward hussy, who, 
having eight thousand pounds left her by an old 
doting grandmother, seems to have a devilish mind 
to be doingan her way too. • 

Moth. And your design is to put her into business, 
for liter 

Count Bas. Look you, in short. Mis. Motherly, we , 
' gentlemen, whose occasional chariots roll only upon 
' the four aicea, are liable, sometimes, you know, to 
have a wheel out of order; which, 1 confess, is so 
much my case at present, that my dapple greys are 
reduced to a pair of ambling chairmen. Now, if,; 
with your assistance, 1 can whip up this young 
jade into a hackney-coach, I may cliance, in a 
day or two after, to carry her, in iny own chariot,; 

' ett famille, to an oj>era. Now, what do you say 
to me ? . 

Moth. Why, I shall not sleep for thinking of it.. 
But how will you prevent the family smoaking your 
design? 

Count Bas. By renewing ray addresses to the tno-^ 
iher. 

AJoth. And how will the daughter like that, think 
you? 

Count Bas.' Very well whilst it covers her own 

affair. 

, Moth. That’s true it must do but, as you 

■say, one for I’lnlier, sir; I sticic to that if you 
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don’i do mv niece’s business with the son. I’ll blow 
you with the daughter, depend upon’!. 

Count Bus It’s a bet — pay as w’e go, 1 tell youj 
and the five hundred shall be staked in a tnird hand. ' 

Moth. That’s honest Bat here comes my niece j 

shall we let her into the secret? 

Count Bas. Time enough ; may be I may touch' 
upon it. 

Enter Myrtilla. 

Moth. So niece, are all the rooms done out, and 
the beds sheeted ? 

Myr. Yes madam; but Mr. Moody tells us, the 
lady always burns wax in her own chamber, and we 
have none in the house. 

Moth. Odso! then! must beg your pardon, Count; 
this is a hftisy lime, you know'. fjE.nV Mrs. Motherly. 

Count Bas. Myrtilla, how ^st thou do, child? 

Myr. As well as a losing gamester can. 

Count Bas. Why, what have you lost? 

- Myr. What I shall never recover; and what’s 
worse, you that have won it, don’t seem to be much 
the better for it. 

Count Bas. Why, child, dost thou ever see any 
body overjoyed for winning a deep stake six months 
after ’tis over. . ^ 

Myr. Would I had never play’d fbrit! 

CouniBas. Psha! hang these melancholy thoughts! 
we may be friends still. 

Myr. Dull Ones. 

CountBas. Useful ones, perhaps — suppose I should 
help thee to a good husband? 

Slyr. 1 suppose you’ll think any one good enough, 
that will take me off o’ your hands. 

Count Bas. What do von think of the young coun- 
try ’squire, the heir of the family that’s coming to. 
l()de;e here? 

j)Iyr. How should I know what to think of him? 

Count Bas. Nay, I onlygivevou the hint, child; it 
mav be wortli your while, at least to look about you 
■^Hark! what bustle’s that without? 

u 
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' Enter Mrs. Motherly in haste. 

Moth. Sir, sir! the gentleman’s coach is at the 
door; they are all come. 

Count Bas. What, already? 

Moth. They are just gening out! — Won’t you 
step and lead in my lady! Do you be in the way, 
niece; I must run and receive them. 

\_Exit Mrs. Motherly. 

Count Bas. And think of what I told you. 

[Ej.it Count. 

Myr. Ay, ay; you have left me enough to think of 

as long as 1 live-^ A faithless fellow! 1 am sure I 

have been true to him ; and for that only reason he 
wants to be rid of me. But while women are weak, 
men will be rogues; “ and fora bane to both their 
*' joys and ours,, when our vanity indulges them in 
“ such innocent favours as make them adore us, we 
“ can never be well, till we grant them the very one 
V that piiU an end to their devotion — But here comes 
“ my aunt and the company.” 

Mrs. Motherly returns, shewins in Lady W rong- 
HEAD, led by Count Basset. 

' Moth. If your ladyship pleases to walk into this 
parlour, mathmi. only for the present, ’till your ser- 
vants have got all your things in. 

Lady Wrong. VVell, dear sir, this is so infinitely 

obliging 1 protest it gives me pain, tho’, to turn 

you out of your lodgings thus. 

Count Bas. No trouble Lu die least, madam ; we 
single fellows are soon moved; besides, Mrs. Mo- 
therly’s my old acquaintance, and 1 could not be her 
hindrance. 

Moth. The Count is so well bred, madam, I dare 
say he would do a great deal more to accommodate 
your ladyship. 

Lady Wrong. Oh, dear madam I — good, well- 
> bred sort of a woman. [Apart to the Count. 

• Count Bas. Oh, madam! she is very much among 
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E cnple of quality} she is seldom without them in her 
ouse. 

• Lady fVrong. Are there a good many people of 
quality in this street, Mrs. Motherly? 

Moth. Now your ladyship is here, madam, 1 don’t 
believe there is a house without them. 

Lady Wrong. 1 am iniehty glad of that ; for, really, 
I think people of quality snould always live among on6 
another. 

Count Bas. ’Tis what one would choose, indeed, 
madam. 

Lady Wrong. Bless me! but where are the children 
all this while? 

‘ Moth. Sir Francis, madam, 1 believe is taking care 
of them. 

Sir Fran. [TiTi/Atn.] John Moody ! stay you by the 
coach, and see all our things out — Come children. ' 
Moth. Here they are, madam. 



t 

Enter iStr Francis, ’iSyMiVie Richard, and Mbs 

Jenny. 

i t 

Sir Fran. Well, Count, I mun say it, this was 
koynd, indeed. 

Count Bas. Sir Francis, give me leave to bid you 
welcome to London. 

SirFran. Pshal howdostdo, mon? Waunds, 

I'm glad to see thee! A good sort of a house this. 
Count Bas. Is not that Master Richard ? 

Sir Fran. Ey, ey, that’s young Hopeful — ^Why dost 
not baw, Dick ? 

'Squ. Rich. So I do, feythcr. 

Count Bas. Sir, I'm glad to see you — I protest 
Mrs. Jane is grown so, I ^lould not have known her. 
SirFran. Come forward, Jenny. 

Jenny. Sure, papa ! do you thinK I don’t know how 
'to behave myself? 

Count Bas. If I have permission to approach her. 
Sir Francis. 

Jenny. Lord, sir ! I’m in such a frightful pickle-^ 
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Count Bas. Every dress lhal’s proper must become 
you, madam — -you have been a long journey. 

Jenny. I hope you will see me in a better.to mor- 
row, sir. 

[^Lady Wronghead whispers Motherly* 

pointing to Myrlilla. 

Moth. Only a niece ot‘ mine, madam, that lives 
with me^ she will be proud to give your ladyship ■ 
any assisiance in her power. 

Lady Wrong. A pretty sort of a young woman— > 
Jenny, you two must be asquainted. 

Jenny '. Oh, mamma, 1 am never strange in a strange 
place. MyrtiHa- 

Myr. You do me a greatdeal of'honour, madam — 
Madam, your ladyship’s welcome to London. 

Jenny. Mamina, 1 like her prodigiously ; she called 
me my ladyship. . 

'Squ.Rich. Pray,, mother, may’nt I be acquainted 
widi her too? 

■ Lady Wrong. You, you clown ! stay ’till you learn 
a little more breeding first. 

• Sir Ftan. Od’s heart, my Lady VV ronghead ! why 
do vou baulk the lad? How should he ever learn 
brewing, if iie does not put himself forward ! 

'Squ.Rich. Why, ay, feylher, does modier think 
.’at I’d be uncivil to her? 

Myr. Master has so much good humour, madam, 
he would soon gain upon any body. 

. [//e kisses Myrtilla. 

'Squ Rich. Lo’ you there, mother j and you would 
but be quiet, she and I should do well enough. 

Lady Wrong. W'hy, how now, sirrah ! boys must 
‘ not be familiar. ' 

'Sqn. Rich. Why, an’ I know nobody, how the 
'murrain mun 1 pass my time here, in a strange place ? 
Isiaw you and I, and sister, forsopth, sometimes^ in 
«n aflemo.on, may play at one and thirty bone-gee, 
purely. , . 

• Jenny. Speak for yourself, sir j d'ye thin^ I play 
'ftt such clownish games ? 
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'Squ. Rich. Why, and you woant, yo’ ma’ let it 
aloane! then she and I, mayhap, will have a bawt 
at'all-fours, without vou. 

t Sir Fran. Noa, noa, Dick, that w'on’t do neither j 
you mun learn to make one at ombre, here, child. 

Myr. If master pleases, I’ll shew him. 

'Squ. Rich. What! the Humber! Hoy day! why 
does our river run to this tawn, feyther? 

Sir Fran. Pooh! you silly tony! ombre is a geam 
.. at cards, that the better sort of people play three to- 
gether at. 

’Sqn, Rich. Nay, the moare the merrier, I say; but 
Sister is always so cross-grain’d — ' i 

Jenny. Lord! this boy is enough to deaf people — 
and one has really been stuff ’d up in a coach so long, 

thaj. Pray, madam could not 1 get a little 

powder' for my hair? 

Myr. If you ])lease to come along with me, madam. 

[Exeunt Myr. and Jenny. 

'Squ Rich. What, has sister taken her aw-ay, naw ! 
mess. I’ll go and have a little game with ’em. 

' ' [Exit after them. 

Lady TVrong.. Well, Count, I hope you w’on’t so 
far change your lodgings, but you will come, and be 
at home here sometimes ? 

Sir Fran. Av! ay! pr’ythee come and take a bitof 
mutton with us, naw and tan, when thouh’st naught 
to do. 

‘ Count Bas. Well, Sir Francis, you shall find I’ll 
make but veiy‘ little ceremony. 

Sir Fran, Why, ay now, that’s hearty ! 

Moth. Will your ladyship please to refresh yourself 
with a dish of tea, after your fatigue? I think I have 
pretty good. 

Lady JVrong. If you please, Mrs. Motherly ; but I 
believe we had best have it above stairs. 

■ Moth. Very well, madam: it shall he ready im- 
mediately. [£at? Mrs. Motherly, 

Lady Wrong._ Won’t you walk up, sir? 

Sir X ran. Moody! 
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Count Bqs. Shan’t we stay lor sir Francis, madam ? 

Lady Wrong. Lard ! don’t mind liitn : he will 
come it' he likes it. 

Sir Fran. Ay ! ay 1 ne’er heed me— 1 have things 
to look after. [^Exeunt Lady Wrong, and Count £as^ 

Enter Johk Moody. 

J. Moody. Did your worship want muh ? 

Sir Fran. Aye, is the coacn cleared, and all ovur 
things in i 

J. Moody. Aw but a few bandboxes, and the nook 
that’s left o’ the goose poy — Bui a plague on him, th* 
monkey has gin us the slip, I think — 1 suppose he’s 
goon to see his relations ; for here looks to be a 
power of um in this tawn — but heavy Ralph is 
skawered after him. ' 

' Sir Fran. Why, let him go to the devil ! no mat- 
ter, and the hawnds had had him a month agoe— - 
but I wish the coach and horses had got safe to the 
inn ! This is a sharp tawn, we mun look about us, 
here, John^ therefore 1 would have you go along 
■with Roger, and see that nobody runs away with 
them >»eforc they get to the stable. 

J. Moody. Afas-a-day, sir, I believe ourawld cattle 
won’t yeasfy be run away with to-night — but how- 
somever, . we’st la’ the best care we can of ’um, poor 
sawls. 

Sir Fran. Well, well! make hasten 

[Moody goes out and returns, 

J. Moody. Ods flesh ! here’s Master Manly come 
to wait upo’ your worship. 

Sir Fran. Where is he? 

J. Moody. Just coming in at threshold. 

Sir Fran. Then goa about your business. 

^Exit Moody. 

Enter Manly. 

Cousin Manly! Sir, I am your very humble servant, 

Man- I heard you were come, sir Francis — and— 

Sir Fran. Odsneart ! tins kindly done of you 
naw. 
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Man. I wish you may think it so, coasin! for I 
confess, 1 should have been better pleased to have seen 
you in any other place. 

Sir Fran. Howsoa, sir? 

Man. Nay., ’tis for your own'sake; I’m not con- 
cerned. 

Sir Fran. Look you, cousin; thoP I know you 
Vrish me w^ll ; yet I don’t question 1 shall give you 
such weighty reasons for what 1 have done, that you 
will say, sir, this is the wisest journey that ever I 
made in my life. 

Man. I think it ought to he, cousin; forlbelies'e 
you will find it the most expensive one — ^your election 
did not cost you a trifle, 1 suppose. 

Sir Fran. Why ay! it’s true! That — that did lick 
a little';' but if a man’s wise (and 1 han’t fawn’d yet 
that I’m a fool), there are ways, cousin, to lick one's 
sdf whole again. 

Man. Nay, if you have that secret — • 

Sir Fran. Don’t vou be fearful, cousin— you’ll find 
that 1 know something. 

Man. If it be any thing for your good, I should bg 
glad to know it too. 

Sir Fran. In short, then, 1 have a friend in acor- 
i>er, that haslet me a little into what’s what, at West- 
minster — that’s one thing. 

Alan. Very well! but what good is that to do you? 

Sir Fran. Why not me, as much as it does other 
folks? 

Alan. Other [leople, I doubt, have the advantage 
of difl'erent qualifications. 

Sir Fran. Why, aye! there's it naw! you’ll say 
that 1 have lived all' my days i' the country — what 
then — I’m o’ the quorum — i have Ijeen at sessions, 
and I haV^e made speeches there ! aye, and at vestry 
too— and mayhap they may find here— that 1 have 
brought iny tongue up to town with me I D’ye take 
me naw? 

Man. If I take your case right, cousin, 1 am afraid 
the first occasion you will have for your eloquence 
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Here, will be, to shew that you have any right to 
make use oi it at all. 

Sir Fran. How d’ye mean I 

Man. That sir John Worthland has lodged a peti- 
tion against von. 

Srr/ra?/. Petition ! vvhv.ave! there let it lie — we’ll 
fipcl a vvay to deal with that, I warrant von ! — Why, 
you forget, cousin, sir John’s o’ the wrung side, 
nion ! I 

Man. I doubt, sir Francis, that will do yon but 
little service; for in cases very notorious, which I take 
yours to be, there is such a thing as a short day, and 
dispatching them immediately. 

Sir Fran. With all luv heart! the sooner I send 
him home again, the belter. ' 

Mari. And this is the scheme you have laid down 
to repair your fortune? , 

Sir Fran. In one word, cousin, I think itmydutv! 
The Wrongheads have been a considerable, family 
ever since England was England : and since the world 
knows I have talents wherewithal, they shan’t sav it’s 
my fault, if I rlon’t make as good a figure as any that 
ever were at the head on’t. 

Mar). Nay, this project, as you have laid it, will 
come up to any thing your ancestors have done these 
five hundred years. 

Sir Fran. And let me alone to work it: mayhap I 
hav’n’t told you all, neither-—- 

Man. You astonish me! what? and is it full as 
|jTaciicable as what you have told me? 

Sir Fran. Ay, ihof I say it — every whit, cousin. 
You’ll find that I have'more irons i’ the fire than one ; 
1 doan'l come of a fool’s errand ! 

Man. Very well. ' 

Sir Fran, in a word, my wife has got a friend at 
court, as well as mvsclf, and her dowghter Jenny is 
naw prettv well grown u|) — 

Man. \_.lsidc.'] — And what, in the devil’s name, 
would he do with the dowdy? ' 

• i'tV Fran. Naw, if 1 doan’t lay in for a husband 
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for her, mayhap, i’ this tawn, she may be looking 
.out for herself. 

Man. Not unlikely, 

Sir Fran. Therefore I have some thoughts of get- 
ting her to be maid of honour. 

Man. [_/hide.'] Oh ! he has taken my breath 

away; but I must hear him out — Pray, sir Francis, 
do you think her education has yet qualified her fpr a 
oourt } 

Sir Fran. Why, the girl is a little too mettlesome, 
it's true; but she has longue enough: she woan’t be 
dash’t! Then she shall learn to daunce forthwith, and 
that will soon teach her how to stond still vou know. 

Man. Very well; but when she is thus accom- 
plish’d, you must still wait for a vacancy. 

Sir Fran. Why, I hope one has a good chance for 
that every day, cousin; for if I take it right, that’s a 
pdst, that folks are not more willing to get into, tl^an 
they are to get out of — It’s like an orange-tree, upon 
that accawnt — -it will bear blossoms, and fruit that’s 
ready to drop, at the same time. 

Man. Well, sir, you best know how to makegood 
your pretensions ! But, pray, where is my lady, anrl 
my young cousin? I should be glad to see them too. 

Sir Fran. She is but just taking a dish of tea with 
the Count, and my landlady — [’ll call her dawn. 

Man. No, no, if she’s engaged, 1 shall call again. 

Sir Fian. Odsheait! but yon mun see her naw, 
cousin ; what ! the best friend I have in the world !— r 
Jlere, sweetheart ! VFa a servant without.'] pr’ythce, 
desire my lady and the gentleman to come dawn a bit; 
tell her here’s cousin Manly come to wait upon her. 

Man. Pray, sir, who may the gentleman be ? 

Sir F'an. You mun know him to be sure; why it’s 
-Count Basset. 

Mari. Oh ! is it he? — Your family will be infinitely 
happy m his acquaintance. 

Sir Fran. Troth! I think so too: he’s the civillest 
man that ever 1 knew in my life — Why, here he would 
go out of hi$ pvrq. lodgings, at an hour’s warning. 
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purely to oblige mv family. Wasn’t that kind, naw? 

3Ian. Extreinefy civil — the family is in admirable 
hands already. [^Aside. 

Sir Fran. Then mv lady likes him hugely— all the 
time of York races, she would never he without hinil 

Mav. That was happy, indeed ! and a prudent man , 
vou knovv, should always take care that his wife may 
have innocent company. 

Sir Fran. Why, aye! that’s it! and I think there 
could not be such another ! 

Man. Whv, truly, for her purpose, I think not. 

Sir Fran. Only naw and tan, he — he stonds a leetift 
too much upon ceremony; that’s his fault. 

Man. Oh, never fear! he’ll mend that evei^- day — • 
Mercy on us! what a head he has! \^Aside. 

Sir Fran, So, here they come ! 

Enter Lady Wronghead, Count Basset, and 
Mrs. Motherly. 

Lady IFrong. Cousin Manly, this is infinitely 
obliging; I am extremely glad to see you. 

Man. Your most obedient seiA-ant, madam ; I am 
glad to see your ladyship look so well, after your 
journev. 

Lady IFrong. Why, really, coming to London is 
apt to put a little more life in one’s looks. 

Man. Yet the w^ay of living, here, is very apt to 
deaden the complexion — and, give me leave to tell 
you, as a friend, madam, vou are come to the w’orst 
place in the world for a goorf woman to grow better in. 
' Lady TVrong. Lord, cousin! how should people 
ever make any figure in life, that are always inoaped up 
in the country. 

Count Bas.' Yonr ladyship certainly takes the thing 
in quite a right light, madam. Mr. Manly, your 
humble servant— a hem. 

Man. Familiar puppy. Sit, your most 

obedient — 1 must be civil to the rascal, to cover my 
suspicion of him. [^Aside. 

.. Count Bas. Was you at White’s this morning, sirJ 
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Man. Yes, sir, 1 just called in. 

Count Ba^. Pray — what — was there any thing done 
there? 

Man. Much as usual, sir; the same daily carcases, 
and the same crow-s about them. 

Count Bos. Tlie Demoivre-B.ironet had a bloody 
tumble yesterday. 

Man. 1 hope, sir, you had your share of him. 

■ Count Bas. No faith; 1 came iri when it was all 
over — I think 1 just made a couple of bets with him, 
took up a cool hundred, and so went to the King’s 
Arms. 

Lady JVrong. What a genteel easy manner he has ! 

\_Aside. 

. Man. A very hopeful acquaintance I have niade 
here. [^Asidc. 

Enter 'Squire Richard, ivith a wet Irotcn paper on 

his fare. « 

Sir Fran. Ilow naw, Dick; what’s the matter, 
with thy forehead, lad? 

'Squ. Rich. I ha’ gfUten a knock upoii’t. 

Lady Wrong. And how did you come by it, yon 
heedless creature? 

'Squ. Rich. Why, I was but running after sister, 
and t’other young woman, into a litile room just naw : 
and so with that they slap|)’d the door full in my 
face, and gave me such a wliurr here — I thought they 
had beaten my brains out ; so 1 got a dab of wet 
brow'n pairer here, to swage it a while. 

Lady Wrong. They served you right enough ; will 
you never have done with your horse-play? 

Sir Fran. Pooh, never heed it, lad ; it will be 
well by to-morrow — the boy has a sironp; head. 

Man. Ye.s, truly, his skull seems to be of a com- 
fortable thickness. ' [^Aside. 

Sir Fran. Come, Dick, here’s cousin Manly* — sir, 
this is yr>ur god-son. 

'Squ. Rich. Honoured godfeythcr, I crave leave to 
ask your blessing. 
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Man. Thou hast it, child — and if it will do thee 
any good, may it be to make thee, at least, as wise a 
man as thy father. 

Enter Miss Jenny. 

Lady Wrong. Oh, here’s my daughter too. Miss 
Jenny! don’t yon see your cousin, child? 

Man. And as for thee, my pretty dear — \^Salutei 
Acr.T may’st thou be, at least, as good a woman as thy 
mother. 

Jenny. I wish I may ever be so handsome, sir. 

Man. Hah, Miss Pert ! Now that’s a thought that 
seems to have been hatcht in the girl on this side High- 
gate. 

Sir Fran. Her tongue is a little nimble, sir. 

Lady Wrong. That’s only from her country educa- 
tion, sir Francis. You know she has been kept too 
long there — so I brought her to London, sir, to learn 
a little more reserve jnd modesty. 

Man. Oh, the best place in the world for it — every 

woman she meets will teach her something of it 

There’s the good gentlewoman of the house looks like 
a krulwing person ; even she perhaps will be so good 
as to shew her a little London behaviour. 

Moth. Alas, sir. Miss wont stand long in need of 
mv instructions. 

Man. That I dare say. What thou cans’t teach 
her she will soon be mistress of. \_Aside. 

Moth. If she does, sir, they shall always be at her 
service. 

Lady Wrong. Very obliging, indeed, Mrs. Mo- 
thcrly. 

Sr Fran. Very kind and civil truly-— I think we 
are got into a mighty good h.awse here. 

Man. Oh, yes, and very friendly company. 

■ Count lias. Humph! I’gad 1 don’t like his looks 
— ^hc seehis a Uttle smoky — 1 believe I had as good 
brush ofi' — If I btay, I don’t know but he may ask 
me some odd que.stions. * 

* Man. Weil, sir, I believe you and I do but hinder 
the tamily— 
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. . Count Bas. I t’s very true,* sir — I \vr»s just tbihking 
of going — He don’t care to leave me, I see : but 
it’s no matter, we have time enough, [yfstrfe.] And 
so, ladies, withfmt ceremony, 'your humble servant. 

[/.’.rtV Count msset, and drops a letter. 
Lady Jf'rotip:. Ha! what paper’s this? Some billet- 
doux, I’ll lay my life ; but tnis is no place to examine 
it. [Pa?4- it ifi her pocket. 

Sir Frem. Whv in such liastc, cousin?^ 

Man. Oh, my lady must have a great mariyafiiii^s 
upon her liands, after such a journey. ’ 

Lady Wrong. 1 believe, sir, 1 shall not have much 
less every day, while 1 stay in this town, of one soh 
or other. ' ■ v : a 

Man. Why truly, ladies seldom want;employmerit 
here, madam. .if 

Jenny. And mamma did not, come to it to be idle, 
sir. • ’ 

^ Man. Nor you neither, I dare say, my young mis- 
tress. . 

Jenny. I hope not, .sir. i , 

Man. Ha, Miss Mettle 1— -Where are you going, sir? 
Sir Fran. Only to see you to the door, sir. ' 
Man. Oh, sir Francis, 1 love to come and go with- 
out ceremony. ' . .. i 

Sir Fran. Nay, sir, I must do as you will have mfe 
— your humble servant. * i .. ,. Manly. 

Jenny. This cousin Manly, papa, seems to be but 
of an odd sort of a crusty humour — 1 don’t like him 
half so well as the count. ‘i. *• 

Sir Fran. Pooh ! that’s another thing, child — i— 
Cousin is a little proud indeed; but however ‘you 
must always be civil to him, for he has a deal of mo- 
ney, and nobody knows who he may give it to. • 
Lady Wrong. Psha ! a fig for his rnoney ; you have 
so many projects of late about money, since you are 
a parliament man. W'hat, we must make ourselves 
slaves to his impertinent humours, eight or ten years 
ivcrhaps, in hopes to be his heirs, and then he will be 
just bid enough to marry his maid. . * 

E 
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'Moth: Nav, lor thnl matter, madam,* the town 
saVii he is going to be married already. ^ 

' Sir Fran. Who! coupin Manly? 

Ladif H'rong. To whom, pray? , 

.t Moth. Why, is it possible vour ladyship should 
know nothing of it?— to my Lord Townly’s sister, 
.Lady Grace. 

• Lady f Prong. Lady Grace! 

Moth. Dear madam, it has been in the news- 
pa^rsl ... 

Lady JVrons. I don’t like that, neither. 
i' Sir Prd.n.: Naw, 1 do j for then it’s likely it mayn’t 
:be true, > ... 

Lady Wrong. \^Aside.^ I fit is not too far gone: at 
jlrast it, may worth one’s while to throw a rub in 
his way. 

. iSqa. iU'ch: Pray, fey ther, haw lung will it be to 
sup|)er ? 

, Sir Fran. Odso! that’s true; step to the cook, lad, 
and ask what she cun get us. 

“ Moth, if you please, sir, .I’ll order one of my 
maids to shew her where she may have any thing 
** you have a mind to. 

f ‘ Sir Fran.. Thank you kindly, Mrs. Motherly. 

“ ' Squ. Rich. Ods-flesh! what is not iti’ the hawse 
' ■** yet— I shall be famish’d— but hawjd! i’ll go and 

“ a.sk Doll, mt there’s none o’ the goose t>oy left. - 
“ Sir Fran. Do so, and do’st hear, Dick — see if 
there’s e’er a bottle, o’ the strong beer that canje i’ 
** th’ coach with us — if there be, clap a toast in it, 
and bring it up.* 

■ “ 'Squ. Rich. With a little nutmeg and sugar, 
“ shawn’t I, feythet. 

“ Sir Fran. Av, ay, as thee and I always drink k 
*** for breakfa.st — Go thy ways! — and I’ll fill a pipe i’ 
“ th’ mean while. 

['ioAes one from a pocket-case, and Jills it. Exit 
'Squire Richard. 

“ Lady IFro/ig. This boy is always thinking of his 
belly. 
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“ Sir. Fran. Why, njy dear, you may allow him 
*• to be a little hungry after his journey. 

“ Lady IFrong. Nay, ev’n breed him your own 
“ way — tie has been cramming in or out ofthe cfjach ' 
all this day,. I am sure — I wish my poor girl could 
eat a quarter as much. 

“ Jenny. Oh, as for that I could eat a great deal 
“ more, mamma; but, then, mayhap, I should grow 
coarse, like hiiiij and spoil my sliajre.. ’ 

’ “ Lady ff'rorig. Ay, so thou wouldst, my dear.. 

“ Enter 'St}7iire Richard, tcitk a J'uU tankard. 

“ Squ. Rich. Here, feylher, I ha’ browglu it — it’s 
“ well 1 went as i did; for our Doll had just baked 
“ a toast, and was going to drink it herself. . 

“ Sir Fran. Why then, here’s to thee, Dick ! [^Drinks,' 
“ ’Squ. Rich. Thonk yon, feyther. 

“ Lady fVrong. Lord, sir Francis, I wonder you 
“ can encourage the boy to swill so much of that' 
“ lubberly liquor — it’s enough "to make him quite. 
“ stupid. ;>i 

“ 'Squ.- Rich. Why it never hurts me, mother;! 
** and 1 sleep like a hawud after it. : [Z)n«A'.v.' 

Sir-Fran.' 1 Sim sure I ha’ drunk it these thirty- 
years, and by your leave, madam, I don't know- 
“ that I want \vit : ha! ha! 

( “ Jenny. But you might have had- great deal' 
** more, papa, if you would have been governed by_ 
my mother. ?.j - - ' 

“ Sir Fran. Daughter, he that is governed by his 
wife has no wit at all. 

Jenny. Then l-ho|>e I shall marry a fool,- sir ; 
“ fori love to govern dearly. r f 

“ Sir Fran. You are too pert, child, it don’t do’ 
“ well in a voung woman. s 

“ Lady fVrong. Pray, sir Francis, don’t snob her;' 
** she has a hue growing spirit, and if you check her 
“ so, you will make her as dull as her brother' there, 

“ Squ. Rich. \Ajter a long draught.'] Indeed, ,mo-‘ 
** ther, I think my sister is too forward, i. i 

“ Jen7iy. -Yoa \ you think I’m too forward ! sure, 

£ 2 
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brother mud ! your head’s too heavy to think of any 
thing but vonr belly. 

f “ 'Lady H'rove. Well said, miss, he’s none of 
“ your master, though he is your elder brother. 

1 'Squ. Rich. No, nor she shawn’t be my mis- 
'* tress, while’s she’s younger sister, 
i “ Sir Fran. Well said, Dick! shew ’em thatstawt 
liquor makes a stawt heart, lad ! 

“ 'Sou. Rich. So 1 will} and I’ll drink ageen, for 
“ all her. ^Drinks.'* 

F.nter 3 oiui "Moody. 

Sir Fran. So, John, how are the horses ? 

J. Moody. Troth, sir, I ha’ noa good opinion o* 
this tawn, it’s made up o’ mischief, I think. 

S'lr Fran. What’s the matter naw ? 

J. Moody. Why, I’ll tell your worship — before we 
were gotten to th’ street end, with the coach, here, a 

f rtat luggerheaded cart, with w’heels as thick as a 
rick-w^T, laid hawld on’t, and has poo'd it aw to 
hits ; crack, went the perch ! down goes the coach 1 
and whang says the glasses, all to shievers ! Marcy 
upon us ! and this be liOndon, .would we .wer^ aw 
weel in the country ageep ! 

, Jenny. What have you to do, to wish us all in the' 
Country agniii,;Mi‘. Lubber ? ■ 1 hope we shall not go 
into the country again these seven years, mamma} 
let twenty coaches be pulled to pieces. 

S'lr Ftan. Hold A-our tongue, Jenny ! — Was Roger 
in no fault in all this? . ' 

J. Moody. Noa, sir, nor I, Doatlier. Are not yow 
ashamed, says Roger to the carter, to do sueh in uu> 
kind thing by strangers? Noa, says he, you bumkin. 
Sir, he did the tiring on very purpose ; and so the folks 
said that stood by — Very well, says Rt^er, yow shall 
see w’hat.our rneyster will say to ye ! i our meyster ! 
says he} your meyster may kiss my — and so he clapped 
his hand just there, and like your worship. Flesh J 
^ 1 thought they had better brewing iu this towm. 

, Sir Fran. I’ll teach this .rascal some. I’ll warrant 
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him ! Odsbucl ! if 1 take him in hand> I’h play the 
devil with him. 

'Sqtt. Rich. Ay do, feyther ; have him before the 
parliapient. 

. Sir Fran. Odsbud! and so I will — I will makeliiin 
know who I am ! Where does he live? 

J. Moody: I believe in London, sir. 

Sir Fran. What’s the rascal’s name ? 

J. Moody. 1 think I heard somebody call him Dick. 

’Squ. Rick. What, my name 1 

Sir Fran. Where did he go ? 

J. Moody. Sir, he went home. 

Sir Fran. Where’s that? 

J. Moody. By my troth, sir, I doan’t know ! I 
heard him say he would cross the same street again 
to-morrow; and if we had a mind to stand in his way, 
he would pooll us over and over again. 

Sir Fran. Will he so ? Odzooks ! get me a con- 
stable. 

Lady Wrong. Pooh I get you a good supper. Come, 
Sir Francis, don’t put yourself in a heat for what can’t 
be help’d. Accidents will hai)pen to people that tra- 
vel abroad to see the world — For my part I think it’s 
a mercy it was not overturned before we were all out 
on’t. 

Sir Fran. Whyay, that’s true again, my dear.* 

Lady Wrong. Therefore see to-morrow if we ckn 
buy oTie at second-hand, for present use; so bespeak 
a new one, and then all’s easy. 

' J. Moody. Why, troth, sir, I doan’t think this 
could have held you above a day longer. - 

Sit Fran. D’ye think so, .lohn? 

J. Moody, why you ha’ had it ever since your wor- 
ehin were nigh sheriff. 

' Sir Fran. Why then go and see what Doll has got 
us for supper — and come and get off my boots. 

[£.n? Sir Fran. 

Lady R'rong. In the mean time, miss, do you step 
to Handy, and bid her get me some fresh niglit- 
olothes. [£.ti 7 jLady Wrong. 
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Jenny. Yea, mainuta, and some for myself too. 

[^Exit Jenny. 

' 'Sau.Rick. Ods-flesh! and what mun 1 do all alone? 
I'll e'en seek oaf where t'other nratty miss w. 

And she and Fll go play at cards Jor kisses, f Exit. 



ACT III. SCENE I . 

Lord TowNty’s House. Enter Lord Townly, fi 
Servant attending. 

Lord Townly. Who’s there? 

Serv. My lord. 

Lord T. Bid them get dinner — Lady Grace, your 
servant. 

Enter Lady Gv.kc%., • 

Lady G. What, is the house up already? My lady 
is not drest v<*t. 

Lord T. No matter — it’s three o’clock — she may 
break my rest, but she shall not alter my hours. 

Lady G. Nay, you need not fear that now, for she 
dines abroad. 

Lord T. That, I suppose is only an excuse for. her 
not being ready yet. 

Lady G. No, upon my word, she is engaged in 
company. 

Lord T. Where, pray? 

- Lady G. At my Lady Revel’s; and you know they 
never dine till supper-time. 

Lord T. No, truly she is one of those orderly 

ladies, who never let the sun shine upon any of their 
vices! — ^ — But prithee, sister, what humour is she 
in to-day? 

Lady G. Oh, in tip-top spirits, I can assure you— 
she won a good deal last night. 

Lord T. 1 know no difference between her winning 
or losing, while she continues her course of life. 

Lady G. However, she is better in good humOur 
than bad. 

Lord T. Much alike: when she is in good humour^ 
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Other people only are the better for it; when in a 
very ill humour, then indeed I seldom fail to have 
■my share of her. 

Lady (a. Well we won’t talk of that now — ^Doea 
any body dine here? 

Lord T. Manly promised me — By the wav, madam, 
what do you think of his last conversation) 

Lady 0. I am a little at a stand about it. 

LordT. How 60 ? ' 

Lady G. Why — I don’t know how he can ever 
have any thoughts of me, that could lay down such 
severe rules upon wives in my hearing. 

Lord T. Did you think his rules unreasonable? 

Lady G. 1 cann’t say I did ; but he might have had 
a little more complaisance before me, at least. 

Lord T. Complaisance is only a proof of good breed- 
ing: bat his plainness was a certain proof of his. 
honesty; nav, of his good opinion of you ; for he 
would never have opened himself so freely, but in 
confidence that your good sense would 'not be dis- 
obliged at it. 

Lady G. 'My good opinion of him, brother, has hi- 
therto been guided by yours : but I have received a 
letter this morning, that shews him a very different 
man from what I thought him. 

LordT. A letter! from whom? 

Lady G. That I don’t know; but there it is. ' 

a letter. 

Lord T. Pray, let’s see [^Reads.'j ‘ The inclosed, 

' madam, fell accidentally into my hands; if it no 

* way concerns you, you will only have the trouble 

* of reading this, from your sincere friend, and hum- 

* ble servant. Unknown, &c.’ 

Lady G. And this was the inclosed. [Gives anoiker. 

. Lord T. [Reads.'] 

* To Charles Manly Esq.’ 

* Your manner of living with me of late, convinces ^ 

* me that I now grow as painful to you as to myself: 

* but however, though you can love me no longer, 

* 1 hope you will not let me live worse than I did. 
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‘ before t left an honest income, for the vain hopes of 

* being ever yours. Myktilla Dupe.’ 

‘ F. S. ’Tis above four months since 1 received 

* * a shilling from you.’ 

JLadp G. What think you now? 

* Lord T. J am considering 

Lady G. You see it’s directed to him— 

Lord'T. Tliat’s true; but the postcrint seems to be 
a reproach that 1 think he is not capable of deserv- 
ing. 

Lady G. But who could have concern enough to 
send it to me? 

Lord T. I have observed that these sort of letters 
from unknown friends generally come from secret 
enemies. 

Lady G. What would you have me do in it? ' 

Lord T. What I think you ought to do — fairly shew 
it to him, and say I advised you to it. 

Lady G. Will not that have a very odd look from 
me ? 

Lord T. Not at all, if you tise my name in it ; if he 
is innocent, his impatience to appear so will discover 
his regard to you. If be is guilty, it will be the best 
way of preventing his addresses. 

Lady G. But what pretence have I to putiiim out 
of countenance? 

Lord T. I can’t think there’s any fear of that. 

Lady G. Pray, what is it you do think then? 

Lord T. Why, certainly, that it’s much more pro- 
bable this letter may be all an artifice, than that he 
is in the! least concerned in it — 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Mr' Manly, my lord. 

Lord T. Do you receive him, while I st^ a mi- 
nute in to my lady. [Exit Lord Townly. 

Enter Manly. 

Man. Madam, your most obedient; they told me 
my lord was here. 

Lady G. He will be here presently; he is but just 
gone in to my sister. 
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Man. So, then my lady dines with us. 

Lady G. No; she is engaged. 

Man. 1 hope yon are not of her party, madam. 

Lady G. Not till after dinner. 

Man. And, pray, how may she have disposed of the 
rest of the dav ? 

Lady G. Much as usual ; she has visits till about 
e.ight; after that, till court time, she is to be at quad- 
rille, at Mrsi Idle’s; after the drawing-room she take? 
a shoit supper with my lady Moonlight. And from 
thence they- go together to ray lord Noble’s as- 
sembly. 

Man. And are you to do .all this with her, madam? 

Lady G. Only a few of the v isits : 1 would, indeed, 
have drawn her to the play ; but 1 doubt we have* 
so ranch upon our hands, that it will not be practi- 
cable. 

Man. But how can yon forbear all the rest of it? 

Lady G. There’s no great merit in forbearing what 
one is not charmed with. / 

Man. And yet 1 have found that very difficult in 
my time. 

'Lady G. How do you mean ? 

Man. Why, I have passed a great deal of my life 
in the hurry of the ladies, though 1 was generally 
better pleased when I was at quiet without tliem. 

Lady G. What induced you then to be with 
them ? 

Man. Idleness, and the fashion. 

Lady G. No mistresses in the case? 

Man. To speak honestly, — yes Being often in 

the tov-shop, there was no forbearing the baubles. 

Lady G. And of course, I suppose, sometimes you 
were tempted to pay for them twice as much as they 
were worth. 

** Man. W’hy, really, where fancy only makes the 
** choice, madam, no wonder if we arc' generally bub- 
♦* bled in those sort of bargains; which, I confess, 

has been often my case: Tor I had constantly some 

coquette or other upon my hands, whom I could 
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“ love, prrlia^)s, just enough to put it in her power 
“ to plague me. ^ 

“ Lady G. And that’s a power, I doubt^ commonly 
“ made use of. 

“ Man. The amours of a coquette, madam, seldom 
“ have any other view; I look upon them and prudes> 
** to be nuisances just alike, though lliev seem very 
“ dificrent: the first are always plaguing the men," 
“ and the others are alway abusing the women. ’ 
“ Lady G. And yet both of them do. it for the 
same vain ends; to establish a false character of 
being virtuous. 

“ Man. Of being chaste, they mean ; for they know 
no other virtue; and, upon the credit of that, they 
" traffic in every thing else that’s vicious. 'I’hev (even” 
“ against nature) keep their chastity, only becau.se 
“ they find they have more power to do mischief* 
“ with it, than they could ‘possibly put in practice 
without it. 

*' Lady G. Hold, Mr. Manly: I am afraid this se-- 
** vere opinon of the sex is ovving to the ill-choice 
“ you have made of your mistresses. 

“ Man. In a great measure it may be so; but ma- 
** dam, if both these characters are so odious, how 
“ vastly valuable is that woman, who hasaltained all 
“ they aim at, without the aid of the folly, or vice- 
“ of either! 

“ Lady G. I believe those sort of women to be as. 
“ scarce, sir, as the men that believe there are any 
such; or that, allowing such, have virtue enougn 
“ to deserve them. 

“ A/an.- That could deserve them, then— —had: 
«• been a more favourable reflection. 

Lady G. Nay, I speak only from my little expe- 
rience; for (I’ll be free with you, Mr. Manly) I don’t 
know a man in the world that, in appearance, might 
l>etter pretend to a woman of the first merit than your- 
self : and yet I have a reason in my hand, here, to' 
think you have your failings. 

Man. 1 have infinite, madam; but 1 am sure the 
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want of an implicit respect for you is not among the 
number — rPrav, what is in your hand, madam? 

Lady G. Nay, sir, I have no tirte to it, for the di- 
rection is to von. \_Givfs him a letter. 

Man. To me! I don’t remember the hand, 

[licads to himself. 
. Lady G. 1 can’t perceive any cnange of guilt in 
him; and his surprise seems natural, [flside .^ — Give 
me leave to tell you one thing by the way, Mr. Manly j 
that I should never have shewn you this, but that mr 
•brother enjoined me to it. 

Man. I take that to proceed from my lord’s good 
opinion of me, madam. 

X Lady G. I hope, at least, it will stand as an excuse 
for my taking this liberty. 

Man. I never yet saw vou do any thing, madam, 
-that wanted an excuse ; and I hope you wdl not give 
me an. instance to the contrary, by refusing the favour 
I am going to ask you. 

Lady G. I don't believe'! shall refuse any that you 
.think projrerto ask. 

Man. Only this, madam, to indulge me so far as 
.to let me know how this letter came into your hands. 

Lady G. Inclosed to me in this, without a name.. 

Man. I f there be no secret in the contents, madam — 

Lady G. Why — there’s an impertinent insinuation 
in it ; but as I know your good sense will think it so 
too, I will venture to trust you. / 

Man. You’ll oblige me, madam. 

[//<? takes the other letter, and reads. 
. Lady G. \_Aside.~\ Now am I in the oddest situation ; 
methinks our conversation grows terribly critical. 

This must produce something Oh, lud! would it 

were over. 

3fan. Now, madam, I begin to have some light into 
the poor project that is at the bottom of all this. 

Lady G. 1 have no notion of what could be pro- 
posed by it. t 

Man. A little patience, madam— —First, as to the 
insinuation you mention:—* • , . 
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Lady G. (>! what is he going to say now? [^Aside. 

Man. Though my intimacy with my lord may have 
allowed my visits to have been very frequent here of 
late; yet, in such a talking town as this von must 
not wonder if a gteat many of those visits are placed 
to vour account : and this taken for granted, 1 sup- 
pose, has been told to mv lady Wronghead, as a piece 
of news, since her arrivaf, not improbably with many 
more imaginary circumstances. 

' Lady G. My lady Wronghead ! 

Man. Ay, madam; for 1 am positive this is hex 
hand. 

Jjudy G. What view could she liave in writing it? 

Man. To interrupt anv treaty of marriage she may 
ha\x heard I am engaged in ; because, if I die withw 
out heirs, her family expects that some uart of my 
estate may return to tliem again. But 1 nope she w 
&o far mistaken, that if this letter has given yttu the 
least uneasiness — 1 shall think that the happiest mo- 
ment of my life. 

Lady G. That does not carry your usual complai- 
sance, Mr. Manly! 

Man. Yes, madam, because I am sure 1 can con- 
vince you of my intioccnce. 

Lady G. I am sure I have noright to enquire into it. 

Man. Suppose you may not, madam; yet you may 
very innocenily have so much curiosity. 

Lady G. With what an artful gentleness he steals 
into my opinion I [.•t/stde.] Well, sir, I won't pretend 
to have so little of the woman in me, as to want cu- 
riosity — But, pray, do you suppose, then, this Myr- 
tilla is a real, ora fictitious name? 

Man. iNJovv 1 recollect, madam, there is a young 
woman in the house wliere my Lady Wronghead 
lodges, that I heard soniebody call Myrtilla: this 
letter may be written by her — But how it came di- 
rected to me, I confess, is a invsterv, that, before I 
ever presume to sec your ladyship again, 1 think mv- 
self obliged in honour to find out. \_Going. 

Lady G. Mr. Manly — you are not going? 
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Man. ’Tis but to the next street, inadam ; I shall 
be back in ten minutes. 

Lady G. Nay, but dinner’s just coming up. 

Man. Madam, I can neither eat nor re-i till I see 
an end of this affair. 

• Lady G. But this is so odd ! why should any' silly 
curiosity of mine drive you away ? 

Maji. Since you won’t suffer it to be, yours, ma- 
dam ; then it sltall be only to satisfy my own curio- 
sity — it Manly. 

Lady G. Well — and now, what am I to think of 
all this? Or suppose an indifferent person had heard 
every word we nave said to one another, what would 
tliey have thought on’t? Would it have been very 
absurd to conclude, he is seriously inclined to pass 
the rest of his life with me? — 1 hope not — for 1 am 
sure the case is terribly clear on my side; and why 
may not I, without vanity, suppose my — unaccount- 
able somewhat — has done as much execution upon 
him? — Why — ^because he never told me so — nay, he 
has not so much as mentioned the word love, or ever, 
said one civil thing to niy person — well — but he has 
said a thousand to my good opinion, arid has certainly 
got it — had he spoke nrst to my person, he had paid 
a very ill compliment to my understanding — I should 
have thought him impertinent, and never have 
ttoubled my head about him; but as he has managed 
the matter, at least I am sure of one thing, that let 
ills thoughts be what they will, I shall never trouble 
zhy head about any other man as long as I live. ' 
Enter ilfrs. Trusty. 

Well, Mrs. Trusty, is mv sister dressed yet? 

Trusty. Yes, madam; hut niylord hais been court- 
ing her so, I think, till they are both out of humour. 

■ Lady 6. How so? 

Trusty. Why, it began , madam, with his lordship’s 
desiring her ladyship to dine at home to day — upon 
which my lady said she could not be ready ; upon 
that my lord ordered them to stay the dinner; and 
then my lady ordered the coach : then my lord took 
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her sliort, and said he had ordered the coachman to 
setup; then my ladv made him a great curtsey, and 
said she would wait till his lordship’s horses had dined, 
and was mightv pleasant: but, for fear of the worst, 
madam, she whispered me — to get her chair ready. 

Trusty. 

Ladij G. Oh, here they come! and, by their looks,, 
seem a little unfit for company. Lady Grace. 

Enter Lady Townly, Lord Townly following. 

Lady T. Well, look you, my lord, I can bear it 
no longer; nothing still but about my faults, my 
faults; an acrceable subject, truly 1 

LordT. Why, madam, ifyouwon’thear of them, 
how can I ever hope to see you mend them? 

Lady T. Why, I don’t intend to mend them — I 
can’t mend them — vou know I have tried to do it a 
hundred times — and — it hurts me so — I can’t bear it. 

Lord T. And 1, madam, can't bear this daily li- 
centious abuse of your time and character. 

Lady T. Abuse! astonishing! when the universe 
knows, I am never in better companv than when I am 
doing what 1 have a mind to. Bui to see this world ! 
that men can never gel over that silly spirit of contra- 
diction — Why, but last Thursday, now — there you 
wisely amended one of my faults, as you call them — 
you insisted upon my not going to the masquerade — 
and pray, what was the consequence ? Was not las 
cross as the devil all the night after? Was not I 
forced to get company at home? iVnd was it not al- 
most three o’clock in the morning before I was able 
to come to myself again? And then the fault is^not 
mended neither — for next time I shall only.have twice 
the inclination to go: so that all this mending, and 
riiending, you see, is but darning an old ruffle, to 
make it worse thau it was before. 

Lord T. Well, the manner of Women’s living of 
late is Insup])ortable ; and one way or other — 

Lady T. It’s to be mended, 1 suppose: why, so it, 
may : bat then, my dear lord, you must give one time 
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— and when things are at worst, you know, they may . 
mend themselves, ha, ha ! ” 

Lord T. Madam, 1 am not in a hmnoiir now to 
trifle. 

Lady T. Why then, mv lord, one word of htir ar- 
^rnent — to talk whh you in your own way, now — 
You complain of my late hours, and I of your early 
ones — so far we are even, you’ll allow — hut pray, 
which gives us the best figure in the eye of the polile 
world ; my active, spirited three in the morning, or 
your dull, drowsy eleven at night! Now, I think, 
one has the air of a woman of quality, and t’other of 
a plodding mechanic, that goes to bed betimes, that 
he may rise early to open his shop— Faugh ! 

LvrdT. Fie, fie, madam! is this your way of rea- 
soning? "tis time to wake you, then — ’Tis not your 
ill hours alone that disturb me, but as often the ill 
company that occasions those ill hours. 

Lady T. Sure I don’t understand you now, my 
lord; what ill company do 1 keep? 

Lord T. Why, at best, women that lose their mo- 
ney, and men that win it ; or, perhaps, men that are 
voluntary bubble's at one game, in hopes a lady will 
give them fair play at another. Then, that unavoid- 
able mixture with known rakes, concealed thieves, 
and sharpers in embroidery — or, what to me is still 
more shocking, that herd of familiar, chattering, crop- 
cared coxcombs, who are so often like monkeys, there 
wDuld be no knowing them asunder, but that their 
tails hang from their heads, and the monkey’s grows 
where it should do. 

Lady T. And a husband must give eminent proof 
of his sense, that thinks their powder-puH's dan- 
gerous. 

• LordT. Tlieir being fools, madam, is not always 
the husband’s security; or, if it were, fortune some- 
times gives them advantages that might make a think- 
ing woman tremble. 

. Lady T. What do you mean? 

• LordT. That women sometimes lose more than 
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they are able to pay; and if a creditor be a little pres- 
sing, the lady may be reduced to try, if, instead of 
gold, the gentleman will accept of a trinket. 

Xorfy T. My lord, you grow scurrilous ; you’ll 
make me hate you. I’ll have you to know, I keep 
company with the politest people in town, and the 
assemblies! frequent are full of such. 

Lord T. So are the churches — now and then. 

Ladt/ T. My friends frequent them too, as well as 
the assemblies. 

Lord T. Yes, and would do it oftener, if a groom 
of the chambers were there allowed to furnish cards 
to the company. 

Lady T. I see what you drive at all this while : you 
would lay an imputation on my fame, to cover your 
own avance. 1 might take any pleasures, 1 find, that 
were not expensive. 

Lord T. Have a care, madam ; don’t let me think 
you only value your chastity to make me reproachable 
for not indulging you in every thing else that's vicious 
— I, madam, have a rqjutation, too, to guard, that’s 
dear to me as yours — ^The follies of an ungoverned 
wife may make the wisest man uneasy; but ’tis his 
own fault, if ever they make him contemptible. 

Lady T. My lord — you would make a woman mad! 

Lord T. You’d make a man a fool. 

Lada T. If Heaven has made you otherwise, that 
won’t be in my power. 

Lord T. Whatever may be in your inclination, nfa- 
dam, rilprevent your making me a beggar, at least. 

LadyT. A beggar! Croesus! I’m out of patience! 
—I won’t come home till four to-morrow morning. 

Lord T. That may be, madam ; but I’ll order the 
doors to be locked at twelve. 

Lady T. Then I won’t come home till to-morrow 
night. 

Lord T. Then, madam, you shall never come home 
again. [jBxiV Lord Townly. 

Lady T. What does he mean? 1 never heard such 
» wprd from him in my life before ? The man always 
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Used toliave manners in his worsf humours. There’s 
-< something, tliat I don’t see, at the bottom of all this 
— But his head’s always upon some impracticable 
scheme or other; so I won’t trouble mine any longer 
about him. Mr. Mnnlv, your servant. 

Enle'r Manly. 

• Man. T ask pardon for intrusion, madam ;■ but I 
' hope mv business with mv lord will cx?nse it. 

■ Lady T. I believe you’d find him in the next room, 
sir. > 

Man. Will you give me leav’e, madam? 

- Lady T. Sir — you have my leave, though you were' 
a lady. , 

Man. {^Aside.'] What a well-bred age do vve live in! 

' Manly. 

Enter Lady Gv.kc?.. 

' Lady T. Oh, my dear Lady Grace ! how cotild you 
leave me so unmercifully alone all this while? 

Lady G. I thought my lord had been with 50U. 

’ Lady T. Why, yes — ^and therefore I wanted your 
relief; for he has been in stich a flutter here — 

Lady G. Bless me! for what? 

Lady T. Only our usual breakfiist; we have each 
of us had our dish of matrimonial comfort this morn- 
ing — W'e have been charming company. 

• Lady G. I am mighty glad of it : sure it must be a 
vast happiness, when a riian and wife can give them- 
selves the same turn of conversation ! 

• Lady T. Oh, t^je prettiest thing in the woild ! 

' Lady G. Now i should be afraid, that where two 
people are every day together so, they must oftai be in 
want of something to talk upon. ' 

Lady T. Oh, my dear, you are the most mistaken 
in the world! married people have things to talk of, 
child, that never enter into the imagination of others. 
—Why, here’s my lord and I, now, we have no.t 
been married above tw’O short years, you know, and 
We have already eight br ten things constantly in bank, 
that, whenever we want company, we can take up any 
one of them for two hours together, and the subject 
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never the flatter; nay, if we have occasion for it, it 
will be as fresh the next day, too, as it was the first 
hour it entertained us. 

Lady G. Certainly that must be vastly pretty. 

Lady'T. Oh, there’s no life like it! Why, t’other 
day, for example, when you dined abroad, my lord 
and I, after a pretty cheerful the d thee meal, sat us 
down by the fire-side in an easy, indolent, pick-tooth 
way, for about a quarter of an hour, as if we had not 
thought of any other’s being in the room — At last, 
stretching himself, and yawning — My dear — says he 
•^aw — ^you came home very late last night — ^"Twas but 
' just turned of two, says I — I was in bed — aw — by 
eleven — says he — So you are ,every night, says I— 
Well, says he, I am amazed you can sit up so late—* 
How can you be amazed, says 1, at a thing that hap- 
pens so often? — Upon which we entered into a con- 
versation — and though this is a point has entertained 
above fifty times already, we always find so many 
pretty new things to say upon it, that 1 believe in my 
soul it will last as long as we live. 

Lady G. But pray, in such sort of family dialogues, 
(thougli extremely well for passing the time) don’t 
there, nowand then, enter some little witty sort of 
bitterness? 

Lady T. Oh, yes! which does not do amiss at all. 
A smart repartee, with a zest of recrimination at the 
head of it, makes the prettiest sherbet. Ay, ay, if 
we did not mix a little of the acid w'ith it, a matri- 
monial society would be so luscious, that nothing but 
an old liquorish prude would be able to bear it. ' 

Lady G. Well — certainly you have the most ele- 
gant taste — 

Lady T. Though to tell you the truth', my dear, I 
rather think we squeezed a little too muclt lemon into 
it, this bout; for it grew so sour at last, that— I 
think — 1 almost told him he was a fool — and he, 
again— talked something oddly— of turning me out oT 
doors. 

Lady G. Oh, have^a care of that! 
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Lady T. Kay, if he should, I may thank my own 
wise father for that— 

Lady G. How ioi 

_ Lady T. Why — when my good lord first opened 
his honourable trenches before me, ray unaccountable 
papa, in whose hands I then was, ^ve me up at dis* 
creiion. 

Lady G. How do you mean? 

Lady T. He said, the wives of this age were come 
to that pass, that he would not desire even his own 
daughter should he trusted with pin-money; so that 
my whole train of separate inclinations ate left en- 
tirely at the mercy of a husband's odd humours. 

Lady G. W'hy, that, indeed, is enough to make « , 
woman of spirit look about her. 

LadyT. Nay, but to be serious, my dear; what 
would you really have a woman do, in my case? 

Lady G. Why — if I had a sober husband, as yon 
have, 1 would, make myself the happiest wife in the ' 
world, by being as sober as he. 

Lady T. Oh, you wicked thing! how can j'ou tease 
one at this rate, w’heu you know he is so very sober, 
that (except giving me money) there is not one thing 
in the world he can do to please me. And I, at the 
same lime, partly by nature, and partly, perhaps, by 
keeping the best company, do, with my soul, love 
almost every thing he nates. I dote upon assemblies ; 
my heart bounds at a ball ; and at an opera — 1 expire. 
Then 1 love play to distraction ; cards enchant me— 
and dice— me out of my little wits — Dear, dear 
hazard!— Oh, what a flow of spirits it gives one!— 
Do you never play at hazard, child? 

Lady G. Oh, never! I don’t think it sits well upon 
women ; there’s something so masculine, so much the 
air of a rake in it. Yon see how it makes the men 
swear and curse ; and when a woman is thrown into, 

' the same passion — v^'hy — 

Lady T. That’s very true; one is a little put to it, 
sometimes, not to make use of the same words to 
express it. 
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■ Lady G. Well, and, upon ill luck, pray what 
words are you really forced to naake use of? 

Lady 7^. Why, upon a very hard case, indeed, 
when a sad wrong word is rising, just to one’s tongue’s 
end, 1 give a t^eat gulp — and swallow it. 

• > Lady G. Well — and is not that enough to make you 
forswear play as long as you live? 

Lady T. Oh, yes : I have forsworn it. 
f- Ladi/ G. Seriously ? 

• Lady T. Solemnly! a thousand times ; but then 
one is constantly forsworn. 

* Lady G. And how can you answer that? 

Lady T. My dear, what we say when we 'are losers, 
we look upon to be no more binding than a lover’s 
oath, or a great mBn’s promise. But 1 beg p.irdon, 
tehild; I should not lead you so far into the world j 
you are a prude, and design to live soberly. ' 

' LadyG. Why, I confess, mv nature and my edu- 
cation do, in a good degree, incline me that way. 

Lady T. Well, how a woman of spirit (for you 
don’t want that, child',) can dream of living soberly, 
is to me inconceivable; for you will marry, I sup- 
pose. 

Ladif G. I can’t tell but I may. 

. Lady T. And won’t you live hi town? 

Lady-G. Half the year, I should like it very well. 

• LadyT. My stars! qnd you would really live in 
■London half the year to be sober in it? 

* LadyG. Why not? 

Lady T. Why can’t you as well go and be sober in 
•the country? 

Lady G. So I would — t’other half year. 

Lady T. And pray, what comfortable scheme of 
life would you form, now, for your summer and 
winter sober entertainments? 

‘ Lady G: A scheme that I think might very well 
content us. 

Lady J\ Oh, of all things, let’s hear it. 

Lady G. Why, in summer, 1 could pass my leisure 
hours in riding, in reading, walking by a canal, or' 
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sitting at the end of it under a great tree; in dressing, 
dining, chatting with an agreeable friend ; perhaps, 
hearing a little music, taking a dish of tea, or a game 
of cards, soberly; managing my family, looking into 
its accounts, playing with my children, if J had any, 
or in a thousand other innocent amusements — soberly; 
and possibly, by these means, I might induce my 
husband to oe as sober as myself — 

Lady T. Well, my dear, thou art an astonishing 
creature ! For sure such primitive antediluvian notions 
of life have not been in any head these thousand year? 
— Under a great tree! Oh, my soul ! — But 1 beg we 
may have the sober town-scheme too— for 1 am 
charmed with the country one! — 

Lady G. You shall, and I’ll try to stick to my so- 
briety there too. 

LadyT. Well, though I’m sure it will give me the 
vapours, I must hear it nowever. 

Lady G. Why then, for fear of your fainting, ma- 
dam, X will first so far come into the fashion, that I 
would never be dressed out of it — but still it should be 
soberly: for 1 can’t think it any disgrace to a woman 
of my private fortune, not to wear her lace as fine as 
the wedding-suit of a first duchess. Though there is 
one extravagance I would venture to come up to. i 
Lady T. Aye, now for it — 

Lady G. I would every day be as clean as a bride. 
Lady T, Wl^, the men say, that’s a great step to 
he made one — Well, now you are drest— Pray let’s 
see to what purpose? 

Lady G. 1 would visit — that is, my real friends ; 
but as little for form as possible.— I would go to court; 
sometimes to an assembly, nay, play at quadrille— 
soberly : 1 would see all the good plays ; and, because 
’tis the fashion, now and then an opera — but I would 
not expire there, for fear I should never go again : and, 
lastly, I can’t say, but for curiosity, ifl liked my 
company, I might be drawn in once to a masquerade ; 
and this, I think, is as far as any woman can go— 
soberly. 
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Lady T. Well if it had not been for that last ])iece 
of sobiiety, I was just goinji, to call for some surfeit- 
water. 

Lady G. Why, don’t you think, with the farther 
akl ol breakfasting, dining, and taking the air, sup- 
ping, sleeping, not to say a word of devotion, the 
four and twenty hours might roll over in a tolerable 
manner ? 

LadyT. Tolerable! Deplorable! W'hy, child all 
you purpose is but to endure life now 1 want to en- 
joy it— 

Trusty. 

T'rust. Madam your ladyship’s chair is ready. 

Lady T. Have the footmen their white flambeaux 
yet? For last night I was poisoned. 

Trust. Yes, madam; there were some come in this 
morning. • [ita-i? Trusty. 

Lady T. My dear, you will excuse me; but you 
know iny lime is so precious — 

Lady C. That 1 beg 1 may not hinder your least 
enjoyment of it. 

Lady T. You will call on me at lady Revel’s? 

Lady G. Certainly. 

Lady T. But l am so afraid it will break into yout 
scheme, mvdear. 

Lady G. ’ When it does, I will — soberly break from 
you. 

Lady T. Why then, ’till we meet again, dear 
sister, 1 wish you all tolerable happiness. 

[Exit Lody T. 

. Lady G. There she goes — Dash! into her stream 
of pleasures! Poor woman, .;ite is really a fine crea- 
ture; and sometimes infinitely agreeable; nay, take 
her out of the madness of this town, rational in her 
notions and easy to live with : but she is so borne 
down by this torrent of vanity in vogue, she thinks 
every hour of her life is lost that she does not lead at 
the head of it. What it will end in, I tremble to 
imagine ! — Ha, tnv brother, and Manly with him ! 
1 guess what they have been talking of — I shall hear 
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it in my turn, I suppose, but it won’t become me to 
be inquisitive. Lady Grace. 

Enter Townly and Manly. 

Lord T. I did not think my Lady Wron<thead had 
such a notable brain : though I can’t sav sVte was so 
very wise, in trusting this silly girl, you call Myrtilla, 
with the secret. 

Man. No, my lord, you mistake me; had the girl 
been in the secret, perhaps 1 had never come at it 
myself. 

Lord T. Why, I thought you said the girl writ 
this letter to you, and that my Lady Wroiighead sent 
it inclosed lo my sister? 

Man. If vou please to give me leave, my lord — the 

fact is thus ^d'bis inclosed letter to Luiy Grace 

was a real original one, written by this girl, to the 
count we have been talking of: the count drops it,, 
and mv I^ady Wronghead finds it: then only chang- 
ing the cover, she seals it up as a letter of business, 
just written by herself, to me; and pretending to be 
ill a hurry, gets this innocent girl to write the direc- 
tion for her. 

Lord T. Oh, then the girl did not know she was 
superscribing a billet-doux of her own to you? 

Man No, iny lord; for when I first questioned 
her about the direction, she owned it immediately; 
but when I shewed her that her letter to the count 
was within it, and told her how it came into my 
hands, the poor creature was amazed, and thought 
herself betrayed both by the count and my lady — in 
short, upon this discos ery, the girl and Igrew so gra- 
cious, that she has let me into some transactions, in 
my Lady Wronghead’s family, which, with my hav- 
ing a careful eye over them, mayprevent the ruin of it. 

Lord T. You are very generous, to be solicitous 
for a lady that has given vou so much uneasiness. 

Man. But I will be must unmercifully revenged of- 
her: for 1 will do her the greatest friendship in the 
world — against her will. 
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' Lord T. What an uncommon philosophy art th«u 
nnaster of* to make even thy malice a virtue! 

Man. Yet, my lord, I assure you, there Tsno one 
action of my life gives me more pleasure than your 
approbation of it. 

Lord T. Dear Charles ! my heart’s impatient ’till 
thou art nearer to me: and, as a proof that I have 
long wished thee so, while your daily conduct has 
chosen rather to deser\’e than ask my sister’s favour, 

1 have been as secretly industrious to make her sen- 
sible of your merit: and since on this occasion you 
liavc opened your whole heart to me, ’tis now with 
equal pleasure I assure you we have both succeeded 
— she is as firmly yours — 

Man. Impossible! you flatter me! < 

LordT. I'm glad you think it flattery: but she 
herself shall prove it none: she dines with us alone: 
when the servants are withdrawn. I’ll open a conver- 
sation, that shall excuse nay leaving you together — 
Oh, Charles! had 1, like thee, been cautious in my 
choice, what melancholy hours had this heart avoided. 

Man. No more of that, I beg my lord — 

Lord T. But ’twill, at least, be some relief to my 
anxiety, however barren of conl^t the state has been 
to me, to see so, near a friend and sister happy in it. 
Your harmony of life will be an instance how much, 
the choice of temper is preferable to beauty. 

JVhile your soft hours in mutual kindness movf. 

You'll reach by virtue what I lost by love. 



ACT IV. SCENE I. 

Mrs. Motherly’s House. Enter Mrs. Motherl.y, 
meeting Myrtilla. 

Motherly. So, niece! where is it possible you cjm 
have been these six hours? 

Myr. Oh, madam, 1 have such a terrible story to 
tell you ! 
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Moth. A story! Ods my life! »What have you 
done with the count’s note of five hundred pounds 
1 sent you about? Is it safe? Is it good ? Is it 
security? 

Mijr. Yes, yes, it is safe: but for its goodness — 
Mercy on us 1 1 have been in a fair way to be hanged 

about it! 

Moth. The dickens ! has the rogue of a count played 
us another trick, then? 

Myr. You shall hear, madam : w'hen I came to 
Mr. Cash, the banker’s, and shewed him his note for 
five hundred pounds, payable to the count, or order, 
in two months — he looked earnestly upon it, and 
desired me to step into the inner room, while he exa- 
mined his books — after 1 had stayed about ten minutes, 
he came in to me— claps the door, and charges me 
with a constable for forgery. ' 

Moth. Ah, poor soul! and how didst thou get off? 

Myr. While I was ready to sink in this condition, 1 
beggM him to have a little patience, ’till I could send 
for Mr. Manly, whom he knew to be a gentleman of 
worth and honour, and who, 1 was sure, would 
convince him whatever fraud might be in the note, 
that Iwas myself an innocent abused woman — and, 
as, good luck would have it, in less than half an hour 
Mr. Manly came — so, without mincing the matter, 

I fairly told him upp what design the count had 
lodged that note in ydur hands, and, in short, laid 
open the whole schemt: he had drawn us into to make 
our fortune. 

Moth, The devil you did ! 

Myr. Why, how do you think it was possible I. 
could any otherwise make Mr. Manlv my friend, to 
help me out of the scrajie 1 was in? To conclude, he 
soon made Mr. Cash easy, and sent away the cou-v 
stable : nay, farther, he promised me, if 1 would trust ^ 
the note in his hands, he would take care it should be 
fully paid before it was due, and at the same tim^ 
would give me an ample revenge upn the count; so" 
that all you have to consider now, madam, is ,whs^ 
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tliervoo think yourself safer in ihe count’s hands, or 
Mr. Maniv's. 

Moth. Nav, nay, child; there is no choice in the 
niallcr! Mr Manly may be a friend indeed, if any 
thing in our power can make him so. 

Myr. Well, madam ; and now, pray, how stand 
matters at home here? What has the count done 
with the ladies? 

Moth. Why, every thing he has a ntind to do, by 
this time, I suppose. He is in as high favour with 
miss, as he is with my lady. 

Myr. ■ Pray, where are the ladies ? 

Moth. Rattling abroad in theirown coach, and the 
well-bred count along with them: they have been 
scouring all the shops in the town over, buying fine 
things and new clpines from morning to night: they 
have made one voyage already, and have brought 
home such a cargo of bawblcs and trumpery — Mercy 
on the poor man that’s to jjay for them ! 

Myr. Did not the young ’.squire go with them ? 

Moth. No, no; Miss said, truly he would but dis- 
grace their parly : so they even lelt him asleep by the 
kitchen fire. 

Myr. Has not he ask’d after me all this while? 
For 1 had a .sort of an assignation with him. 

Moth. Oh, yes, he has been in a bitter taking 
about it. At last his disappointment grew so uneasy, 
that he fairly fell a crying ; so to qtiiet him, 1 seat one 
of the maids and JohA Moody abroad with him to 
shew him — the lions, and the monument. Odsme! 
there he is just come home again — You may have busi- 
ness with him— so I’ll even turn you together. 

' Enter 'Squire Richard. 

'Squ. Rich. Soah,soah, Mrs. Myrtilla, where han 
yaw been aw this day, forsooth? 

Myr. Nay, if you go to that, ’squire, where .have 
you been, pray? 

'Squ. Rich.' W^hy, when I fun’ at yow were no 
loikly to come whoam, i were ready to hong nty sel 
-^o. Joln^ Moody„ aDd I, and. one o’ your lasses. 
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have been — Lord knows where — a seeing o’ the 
soights. 

M>jr. Well, and pray what have you seen, sir? 

'S(}U. liich. Flesh ! I cawnt tell, not I — seen every 
thing, 1 think. First, there we went o’ top o’ the what 
d’ye call it? there, the great huge stone post, up the 
rawnd and rawnd stairs, that twine and twine about 
just an as thof it was a cork-screw. 

Myr. Oh, the monument ; well, and was it not a 
fine sight from the top. 

’S(ju. Rich. Sight, miss! 1 know no’ — I saw nought 
but smoke and brick housen, and steeple to|>s — then 
there was such a mortal ting- tang of bells, and rumb- 
ling of carts and coaches ; and then the folks under 
one looked so small, and made such a hum and buz', 
it put me in mind of my mother’s great glass bee-hiva 
in our garden in the country. 

Myr. I think, master, yon give a very good account 
ofit. 

'Squ.Rich. Ay, but 1 did not like it : for my head 
—my head — began to turn — so 1 trundled me dowil 
stairs agen like a round trencher. 

Myr. Wellj but this was not all you saw, I suppose? 

'Syu. Rich. Noa, noa, we went after that, and saw 
the lions, and 1 liked them .better by hawlf ; they ard 
pure grim devils; hoh, hoh! I touke a stick, and 

f ;ave one of them such a poke o’ the noase — I believe 
le would ha’ suapt my head off, an’ he could have 
got me. Iloh! hoh! hoh! 

Myr. Well, master, when you and I go abroad. 
I’ll shew you prettier sights than these — there’s a mas- 
querade to- morrow. 

'Sfu. Rich. Oh, laud, ay! they say that’s a pure 
' thing for Merry Andrews, and those sort of comical 
mummers — and the count tells me, that there, lads and 
lasses may jig their tails, and eat, and drink, without 
grudging, all night lung. 

Myr. What would you say now, if I should get 
you a ticket, and go along with you? 

'Squ. Rich. Ah, dear! 

G 3 
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Mijr. But have a care, ’squire, the fine ladies 
there are terribly templing; look well to your heart, 
or,, ads me ! tfiey’ll whip it up in the trip of a 
minute. 

'S^u. Rich. Ay, hut they cawnt thna — soalet’um 
look to themselves, an’ ony of’um falls in love with 
me — mayhap they had as good be quiet. 

Myr. Why sure you would not refuse a fine lady, 
would you? 

Squ. Rich. Ay, but I would though, unless it 
Were — one as I know of. 

Myf. Oh, oh, then you have left your heart in the 
country, I find? 

'Squ. Rich. Noa, noa, my heart — eh — my heart 
c’nt awt o’ this room. 

Myr. i am glad you have it about you, however. 

'Squ. Rich. Nay, mayhap, not soa noather, someo 
body else may have it, ’at you little think of. 

Myr. I can’t imagine what you mean ! 

'Squ. Rich. Noa! why doan’tyou know how many 
folks there is in this room, naw? 

Myr. Very fine, master, I see you have learnt the 
fown gallantry already. 

Squ. Rich. 'Why, doan’t yon believe ’at 1 have a 
kindness for you tKen ? 

Myr. Fy, fy, master, how you talk ; beside, you 
are too young to think of a wife. 

'Squ. Rich. Ay ! but 1 cauiit help thinking o' yow, 
for all that. 

Myr. How! why sure, sir, you don’t pretend to 
think of me in a dishonourable way? 

'Squ. Rich. Nay, that’s as you see good — I did no’ 
think ’at you would ha’ thowghtof me fora husband, 
mavhap; unless! had means in my own hands; and 
feyther allows me but haulf a crpwn a w'cek, as yet 
awhile. 

Myr. Oh, when I like any body, ’tis not want of 
money will make me refuse them. 

'Squ. Rich. W’ell, that’s just my mind now; for 
an’ I like a girl, miss, 1 would take her in her smock. 
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Mijr. Ay, master, now you speak like a man of 
honour; this shews something of a true heart in you. 

'Squ. Rich. Ay, and a true heart you’ll find me; 

when you will. 

Myr. Hush, hush, here’s your papa come home, 
and my aunt with him. 

'Squ. Rich. A devil rive ’em, what do they come 
naw for? 

Myr. When you and' I get to the masquerade, you ' 
shall see what I’ll say to you. 

'Squ. Rich. Well, hands upon’t, then — 

Myr. There— 

'Squ. Rich. One buss, and a bargain, [ifisics /ier.] 
Ads wauntlikinsi as soft and plunm as a marrow- 
pudding. [Exeunt severally. 

iS¥r Francis Wronghead ntztZ Mrs, " 
Motherly. 

Sir Fran. What ! my wife and daughter abroad, 
say vou ? , 

Moth. Oh, dear sir, they have been mighty busy 
all the day long; they just came home to snap up a 
short dinner, and so went out again. 

Sir Fran. Well, well, I shan’t stay supper for ’em, 

I can tell ’em that ; for od’s heart, I have nothing in 
me, but a toast and tankard, since morning. 

Moth. 1 am afraid, sir,Ahese late parliament hours 
won’t agree with you. 

Sir Fran. Why, truly, Mrs. Motherly, they don’t 
do right with us country gentlemen ; to lose one meal 
out of three, is a hard tax upon a good stomach. 

Moth. It is so indeed, sir. 

Sir Fran. But howsomever, Mrs Motherly, when 
we consider, that what we suffer is for the good of 
Ourcounlrv-T- 

'' Moth. Why truly, sir, that is something. 

Sir Fran. Oh, there’s a great deal to be said for’t 
—the good of one’s country is above all things — A 
true-hearted Englishman thinks nothing too much 
for it — I have heard of some honest gentlemen so very 
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zealous, that for the good of their country- — p-lhey 
would sometimes go to dinner at midnight. 

Moth. Oh, that goodness of ’em ! sure their coun> 
try must have a vast esteem for them? 

Sir Fran. So they have, Mrs. Motherly; they are 
80 respected when they come home to their boroughs 
after a session, and so beloved — that their country 
will come and dine with them every day in the week. 

Moth. Dear me ! What a fine thing ’tis to be so 
populous! 

Sir Fran. It is a great comfort, indeed ! and, I 
can assure you, you are a good sensible woman, Mrs. 
Motherly. 

Moth. Oh, dear sir, your honour’s pleased to com- 
pliment. 

Sir Fran. No, no, I see you know how to value 
people of consequence. 

Moth. Good lack! here’s, company, sir; will you 
give me leave to get vou p. little something ’till the 
ladies come home, sir? 

Sir Fran. Why, troth, I don’t think it would be 
amiss. 

Moth. It shall be done iu a moment, sir. 

Enter Manly. 

Man. Sir Francis, your servant. ' - 

Sir Fran. Cousin Manly. 

Man. 1 am come to see how the family goes on 
here. - > 

Sir Fran. Troth! all as busy as bees; I have beep 
upon' the wing ever since eight o’clock this morning.' 

Man. By your early hour, then, I suppose you have 
been making your court to some of the great men. 

Sir Fran. Why, faith ! you have hit it, sir -- I 
was advised to lose no time; so I e’en went straight 
forward to one great man I had never seen, in all my 
Ijfe before. 

Man. Right, that was doing business: but who 
had yon got to introduce you? ' '• “ 

Sir Fran. Why, nobody — I rciucaiber I had heard 
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a wise man say — Mv son, be bold — so troth! 1 intro- 
duced myself. ^ 

Man. As how, pray? 

.S'ir i'Vau. Why, thus — Look ye Please 'your 

lordship, says I, 1 am ilir Francis Wronghead, of 
Burnper-hall, and member of parliament for the bo- 
rough of Gnzzledovvn- Sir, your humble servant, 

says my lord; thof I have not the honour to know 
your person, I have heard you are a very honest gen- 
tleman, and I am glad your borough has made choice 
of so worthy a representative; and so, says he. Sir 
Francis, have you any service to command me? Naw, 
cousin, those last words, you may be sure gave me 
no small encouragement. And thof 1 know, sir, 
you have no extraordinary opinion of my parts, yet ( 
believe, you won’t say 1 missed it naw! 

Man. Well, 1 hope I shall have no cause. 

Sir Fran. So, when I found him so courteous — 
My lord, says 1, I did not think to ha’ troubled your 
lordship witn business upon my first visit: but, sincfe 
your lordship is pleased not to stand upon ceremonv, 
— why truly, says I, I think naw is as good as another 
time, 

Man. Right! there you pushed him home. 

Sir Fran. Ay, ay, I had a mind td let him see that 
I was none of your mealy-mouthed ones. 

Man. Very good. 

Sir Fran, bo, in short, mv lord, says I, I have a 
good estate — >but — a — it’s a little awt at elbow's: and 
as I desire to serve my king as w'dl as my country, . 
1 shajl be very willing to accept of a place at court. 

Man. So this was making snort work on’t. 

■ Sir Fran. I’cod! I shot him flying, cousin : some of 
your hawf-vvitted ones, naw, would ha’ hummed and 
nawed, and dangled a month or two after him, before 
tliey durst open their mouths about a place, and, 
mavhap, not ha’ got it at last neither. 

Man. Oh, I’m glad you’re so sure on’t — 

Sir Fran.' You shall* hear, cousin- Sir Francis 

says my lord, pray what sort of a place may you ha 
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turned your thoiighis upon? My lord, says I, be^^gars 
must not be chusers; but ony place, says I, about 
a thousand a-ycar, will be well enough to be doing 
with, till something bcUer falls iu — for 1 thowght 
it would not look well to slond haggling with him 
at first. 

Man. No, no, your business was to get fooling any 
wav. 

^ir Fran. Right! ay, there’s it! ay cousin, I see 
you know the world. 

Man. Yes, yes, one sees more of it every day— 
Well, hut what said my lord to all this? 

Sir Fran. Sir Francis, savs he, 1 shall be glad to 
serve you any way that lies in my power; so he gave 
me a smieeze by the hand, as much as to say, give 

yourself no trouble I’ll do your business; with 

that he iiuncd himself abawt to somebody with a co- 
loured ribbon across here, that"* looked, in my 
thowghts, as if he came for a place too. 

Man. Ha! so, upon these hopes, you are to make 
your fortune ! 

Sir Fran. Why, do you think there’s any doubt of 
it, sir? 

Man. Oh, no, I have not the least doubt about it — 
for just as you have done, 1 made my fortune ten 
years ago. 

Sir Pran. Why, I never knew you had a place, 
cousin. 

AJan. Nor I neither, upon my faith, cousin. But 
you, perhaps, may have better fortune: for I suppose 
niv lord has heard of what importance you were in 
the debate to-day — You have been since down at the 
house, I presume. 

Sir Fran. Oh, yes! I would not neglect the house 
for ever so much. 

Man. Well, and pray what have they done there? 

Sir Fran, Whv, troth! I can’t well tell you what 
they have done; but I can tell yon what 1 did, and I 
think pretty well in the main, only I happened to 
make a little mistake at last, indeed. 
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Man. How was that? 

Sir Fran. Why, they were all got there into a sort 
of a puzzling debate about the good of tiie nation—- 

and 1 were always lor that, you know but, in 

short, the arguinenis were so long-winded 0 .’ both 
sides, that waunds! I did not well understand ’urn : 
hawsomever I was convinced, and so resolved to vote 
right, according to iny conscience — so when they 
came to put the Question, as they call it, — 1 don't 
know haw ’twas— -but I doubt I cried ay ! when 1 
should ha’ cried no ! 

Man. How came that about ? 

Sir Fran. Why, by a mistake, as I tell you — fot 
there was a good-humoured sort of a gentleman, one 
Mr.Totherside, 1 think they call him, that sat next 
me, as soon as I had cried ay! gives me a hearty shake 
by the hand. Sir, says he, you area man of honour, 
and a true Englishman; and I should be proud to be 
better acquainted with you — and so, with that he takes 
me by tho sleeve, along with the crowd into the lobby 
—so I knew nowght — but, ods-flesh! 1 was got o’ 
the wrung side the post — for I w'ere told, afterwards, 
1 should nave staid where 1 was. 

Man. And so, if you had not quite made your for- 
tune before, you have clinched it now ! Ah, thou 

head of the Wrongheadsl ' ^Aside. 

Sir Fran. Odso ! here’s my ladv come home at last 
—I hope, cousin, you will be so kind as to take a fa- 
mily supper with us ? 

Mati. Another time, sir Francis ; but to-night I 
am engaged. 

Enter Lady Wronghead, Miss Jenny, and Count 

Basset. 

Lady Wrong. Cousin, your servant ; 1 hope you 
will pardon my rudeness ; but we have really been in 
such a continual hurry here, that we have not had a 
leisure moment to return your last visit. 

Man. Oh, madam, I am a man of no ceremony; 
you see that has not hindered my coming again. 
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^ You are infinitely obliging; ball’ll 

redeem my credit with vou. 

Man. At your own lime, madam. 

Count lia^. I must sav that for Mr. Manly, madam, 
it making people easy is. the rule of good-breeding, he 
is certainly the best-bred man in the world. 

Man. Soh ! I am net to drop my acquaintance, I 
find — I am afraid, sir, I shall grow vain 
upon your good opinion. 

Count Bas. I don’t know that, sir; but I am sure 
what you are pleased to say makes me so. - 

Man. The most impudent modesty that ever I met 
with. 

Lady Wror^. how ready bis wit is. \Aside. 

Sir Fran. Don’t you think, sir, the count’s a very 
fine gentleman? ' [Apart. 

Man. Oh, among the ladies, certainly. [Apart. 

Sir Fran. And yet he’s as stout as a lion. Waund, 
he'll storm any thing. [Apart. 

Man. Will he so ? Why then, sir, take care of your 
citadel. [Apart. 

.. Sir Fran. Ah, you are a wag, cousin. [Apart. 

Man. I hope, ladies, the town air continues to 
agree with you. 

Jenny. Oh, perfectly well, sir! We have been 
abroad in our new coach all day long — and we have 
bought an ocean of fine things. And to-morrow we 
go to the masquerade ; and on Friday to the play ; and 
on Saturday to the opera; and on Sunday we are to 
be at the what-d’ye you call it — assembly, and see the 
ladies play at quadrille, and piquet, and ombre, and 
hazard, and ha-sset ; and on Monday we are to see the 
king, and so on Tuesday — 

Lady Wrong. Hold, bold, miss ! you must not let 
vour tongue run so fast, child — you forget ; you know 
1 brought vou hither to learn modesty. 

Man. Ves, yes! and she is improved with a ven- 
geance — [Aside. 

Jenny. Lawrd! mamma, I am sure I^id not say 
any harm; and if ope must.not speak in one’s ‘ turn. 
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one may be kept under as long as one lives, for augiit 
1 see. 

Lady JVrong. O’ my conscience, this girl grows so 
headstrong — 

Sir Fran. Ay, ay, there’s your fine growing spirit 
for you ! now tack it dawn an’ von can. 

Jenni/. All Y said, ptipa, was only lo entertain my 
cousin A'lanly. 

Ma». My pretty dear, I am mightily obliged to 
you. 

Jenny. Look.you there now, madam. 

Lady fVrong. Hold your tongue, I say. 

jermy. [7'urnitig away and glowting.~] 1 declare it, I 
won’t bear it f she is always snubbing me before you, 
sir ! — 1 know why she does it, well enough — 

\_Aside lo the Count. 

Count Bas. Hush, hush, my dear! don’t lie un- 
easy at that; she’ll suspect us. 

Jenny. Let her suspect, what do I care — d don’t 
know but 1 have as much reason' to suspect as she — 
though jierhaps I am not so afraid of her. 

•* Count Bas. \_Aside^ I’gad, if I don’t keep' a tiglit 
hand on my tit, here, she’ll run away with my pro- 
ject before I can bring it to bear. 

Lady fVrong. [yisir/c.] Perpetually hanging upon 
him ! The young harlot is certainly in love with him ; 
but I must not let them see I think so— — and yet I 
can’t bear it. Upon tny life, count, you’ll spoil’that 
forward girl — you should not encourage her so. 

Count Bas. Pardon me, madam, 1 was only ad- 
vising her to observe what your ladyship said to 
her. 

Man. Yes, truly, her observations have been sbme- 
thing particular. \^Aside. 

Connt Ba.<i. In one word, madam, she has a jea- 
lousy of your ladyship, and I an^fQrced lo encouiaye 
her to blind it; ’twill be better to take no notice of 
her behaviour .to me. \^Apart. 

■ Lady fVrong. Yen ate right, I will be .more cau- / 
tic'us. [Apart. 
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Count Jbas. To-morrow, at the masquerade, we may 
lose her. {^part. 

Laily Jf'rong. We shall be observed ; I’ll send you 
a note, ami settle that affair — go on with the girl, 
and don’t mind me. [_Aj)art. 

Count Bas. 1 have been taking your part, my little, 
angel. 

Ludij Wrong. Jenny! come hither, child — you 
must not be so hasty, my dear— 1 only advise you for 
your good. , 

Jenny. Yes, mamfna ; but when I am told of a thing 
before company, it always makes me worse, you 
know. 

Man. If I have any skill in the fair sex, miss and- 
her mamma have only quarrelled because they are both 
of a mind. This facettous count seems to have luitde 
a very genteel step into the family. \^ Aside . 

Enter .Myrtilla. Manly talks mpwrt tcith her. 

I 

Lady Wrong. Well, sir Francis, and what newk 
have you brought us froat Westminster to-day? 

, Sir Fran. News, madam! I’cod! I have some— 
and such as does not come every day, I can tell you— - 
a word in your ear — I have got a promise of a place at 
court of a thousand pawnd a- vear already. 

Lady Wrong. Have you so, sir? And pray who 
may you thank for’t? Now, who is in the right? Is 
not tbis better than throwing so much away after a 
' stinking pack of fox-hounds in the country? Now 
your family may be the better for it. 

Sir Fran. Nay, that’s what persuaded nie to come 
up, my dove. 

I^ady Wrong. Mighty well — come — let me have 
•smother hundred pound then. 

Sir JFrc«. .Another, child? Waunds! you have 
had one hundred this morning, pray what’s become 
of that, mv dear? 

Lady Wrong. What’s hecomt of U ? Why I'll 
shew you, my love ! Jenny, have you the bills about 
you. 
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Jenny. Yes, mamma. 

Lady Wrong. Whai’s become of it? Wliy laid 
out, my dear, u-itb fifty more to it, that I was forced 
to borrow of the count here. 

Jenny. Yes, iiuiccd, jjapa, and that would hardly 
do neither — There’s the account. 

Sir Ft an. [^rurnutg over the hills. ~\ Let’s see! let’s 
see! what the devil have we ^ol here? 

Man. Then you have .sounded vonr aunt, you say, 
and she readily coii;es into all 1 proposed to vou. 

[ .4part. 

Myr. Sir, I’ll answer, with my life, she js most 
thankfully yours in every article. Site mightiiv de- 
sires to see you, sir. [^/Ipurl. 

Man. I am going home, directly ; bring her to mv 
house in half an hour; and if she makes good what' 
you tell me, you shall both find your account in it. 

[Apart. 

Myr. Sir, she shall not fail you. [Apar/. 

Sir Fran. Od’s-life! madam, here’s nothing but 
tovs and trinkets, and fans, and clock stockings, by 
wholesale. 

Lady throng. There’s nothing but what’s proper, 
and for your credit. Sir Francis — Nay, you see I am 
so good a housewife, that in necessaries for myself 1 
Viave scarce laid out a shilling. 

Sir Fran. No, by my troth, so it seems; for the 
devil o’ one thing’s here that 1 can see you have any 
occasion for. 

^ Lady Wrong. My dear, do you think I came hither 
to live out of ilie fashion.^ why, the greatest distinc- 
tion of a fine lady iu this town is in the variety of 
pretty things that she has no occasion for. 

Jenny. .Sure, papa, could you imagine, that wmmeft 
of quality w anted nothing but stays and petticoats? 

Xfirr/y Wrong. Now, that is so like him 1 

Man. So the family comes on finely. [Aside. 

. Lady IFrong. Lard, if men were always to govern, 
v.'llai dowdies they w'ould reduce their wives to! 

Sir Fran.. Au hundred pound in the morning, aqd 

u 
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■want another afore night! Waunrls and tire! the 
lord mayor of London could not hold at this rate ! 

Man. Oh, do you feel it, sir? {Aside. 

Lady If rone . My dear, you seem uneasy; let me 
have the hunrired jround, and conijrose yourself. 

Sir I'ran. Compose the devil, madam ! why do vou 
consider what a hundred pounds a day comes to in a 
year ? 

. Lady TFrone- My life, if I account with 'you from 
one day to another, mat’s really all my head is able 

to bear at a time But I’ll tell you what I consider 

— I consider that my advice has got you a thousand 
pound a year this morning — ^I'hat now, methinks, 
you might consider, sir. 

Sir Fran. A thousand a-year ! Waunds, madam, 
but I have not touch’d a penny of it yet! ' 

Man. Nor ever will, I’ll answ-er for him. [^Aside. 
' Enter 'Squire Richard. 

'Squ. Jiich. Feyther, an you doan’t come quickly, 
the meat will be coaled : and I’d fain pick a bit with 
,ypo. 

Lady Wrong. Bless me, sir Francis ! you are not 
going 10 sup by yourself. 

Sir Fran. No, hut I’m going to dine by myself, and 
that’s pretty near the matter, madam. 

Lady Jf rang. Had not you as good stay a little, my 
clear. VVe shall all eat in half an hour; and I was 
thinking to ask my cousin Manly to take a family 
morsel with us. 

Sir Fran. Nay, for my cousin’s good company, 1 
don’t care if I ride a day’s journey without baiting. 

. Mari. By no means, sir Francis. I am going upon 
a little business. 

it Sir Fran. Well, sir, 1 know you don’t love com- 
pliments. 

Man. You’ll excuse me, madam- — 

Lady Wrong. Since you have business, sir 

• f [_Exit Manly. 

Enter Mrs. Motherly. 

Oh, Mrs. Motherly, you were saying this . morning 
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you had some very fine lace to shew me— can’t I see 
It now? [<S’jr b'raucis slaves. 

Moth. Why, really, madam, T had made a sort of 
a promise to let the Countess of Nicely have the first 
sight of it for the hirth-day: hut yonr ladyship — 

Lady IVron^. Oh, I die if I don’t set; it before her. 

’Squ. Rich. Woan’t you go, feyther? [^Apart. 

Sir Fran. Waunds, fad! 1 shall ha’ noa stomach 
at this rate. Apart. 

Moth. Well, madam, though I say it, ’tis the 
sweetest pattern that ever came over — and for fineness 
—no cobweb comes up to it. 

Sit Fran. Ods guts and gizzard, madam ? Lace as 
fine as a cobweb ! why, what the devil’s that to cost 
now? 

Moth. Nay, if sir Francis does not like of itj ma- 
dam — 

Lady JVron^. He like it! Dear Mrs. Motherly, he 
is not to wear it. 

Sir Fran. Flesh, madam! but I suppose I am to 
pay for it. , 

Lady Wrong. No doubt on’t ! Think of your thou- 
sand a year, and who^ol it you ; go, eat your dinner, 
and be thankful, go! {^Drivuig him to the t/oor.] 
Come, Mrs. Motherly. 

\_Exit Lady Wronghead with Mrs. Motherly. 

Sir Fran. Very fine ! so here 1 mun fast, till I am 
almost famished, for the good of my country, while 
madam is laying me out an hundred pound a-day in 
lace as fine as a cobweb, for the honour of my family ! 
Od»-flesh ! thin]^ had need go well at this rate. 

’Sgu* Rich. N^ay, nay — come, feyther. 

[^Exeunt Sir Fran, and 'Sq'u. Rich, 

Enter Mrs. Motherly. 

Moth. Madam, my lady desires you and the count 
will please to come and assist her fancy in some of 
the new laces. 

Count Bas. We'll wait upon her. 

[jEari/ Motherly. 

H 2 
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Jenny, So, I told you how it was ! you see she - , 
can’t bear lo leave us tooeiher. 

Count Bns. No matter, my dear : you know she 
has ask’d me to stay soi)per ; so when your ’,^apa and 
she are a-hed, Mrs. MyrtiHa will let me into the 
house again ; then you may steal into her chamber, 
and we’ll have a pretty sneaker of punch together, 

Myr. Ay, ay, madam, you may command me in 
any thing. , 

Jnmy. Well, that will be pure! 

Count Bas. But you had best go to her alone, my 
life : it will look better if I come after you. 

Jenny. Ay, so it will : and to-morrow, you know, 
at the masepierade. And then ! — 

“SONG. 

“ Oh, ru have a husband! ay, marry, 

“ Vor why should 1 longer tarry, 

“ For why should J longer tarry, 

“ Than other l-risJc girls have done ? ^ 

“ For if 1 stay till 1 grow grey, ' 

• “ They'll cull me old maid, and fusty old jade \ 

** So I'll no longer tarry ; 

“ But I'll have a hushana, ay, marry, 

“ If money can buy me one. 

“ My mother, she says. I'm too coming ; 

“ And still in my ears she is drumming, 

“ And still in my ears she is drumming, 

“ That I suck vain thoughts should shun. 

** My sisters they cry, ohffyl and, oh,fyl 
Blit yet I can see, they're as coming as me j 
“ So let me have husbands in plenty : 

“ Td rather have twenty times twenty, 

“ Than die an old maidundone." [Exit. 

Myr. So, sir, am not 1 very commode to you? 

• Count Bas. Well, child, and don’t you find your 
account in it ? Did I not tell you we might still be 
of use to one another? 

Myr. Well, but how stands your affair with rpiss 
iu the main? > 
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Count Bas. Oh, she’s mad for the masquerade! It 
drives like a nail; we want nothing now but a parson 
to clinch it. Did not your aunt say she could get oue 
at a short warning? 

il^r, *Yes, yes, my lord Townly’s chaplain is her 
cousin, you know; he’ll do your business and mine 
at the same time. 

Count Bas. Oh, it’s true; but where shall we ap- 
point him? 

Mi/r. Why, you know my lady Townly’s house is 
always open to the masks upon a ball-night, before 
they go to the Hay-market. 

Count Bas. Good. 

Myr. Now the doctor purposes we should all come 
thither in our habits, and when the rooms are full, 
we may steal up into his chamber, he says, and there 
—crack — he’ll give us all canonical commission to go 
to-hed together. 

Count Bas. Admirable! Well, the devil fetch me, 
if I shall not be heartily glad to see thee well-settled, 
child. 

Myr. And may the bl.ick gentleman tuck me under 
his arm at the same time, if 1 shall not think myself 
obligfed to you as long as I live. 

Count Bas. One kiss for old acquaintance sake — 
I’gad I shall want to be busy again. 

Myr. Oh, you’ll have one shortly w'ill find you 
employment — but I must run to my ’squire. 

Count Bas. And I to the ladies — so your humble 
servant, sweet Mrs. Wronghead. 

Myr. Yours, as in duty bound, most noble Count 
Basset. [Exit Myr. 

Count Bas. Why, ay! count! That title has been' 
of some use to me indeed ; not that I have any more 
pretence to it than I have to a blue ribband. Yet, I 
made a pretty considerable figure in life with it . I have 
lolled in my own chariot, dealt at assemblies, dined’ 
with ambassadors, and made one at quadrille with the' 

first women of quality But — tempora mutanfur — 

since that damn’d squadron at White’s have lefV me* 

H 3 
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Out of their last secret, 1 am reduced to trade upon 
my own stock of industry, and make my last push 
upon a wile. If my card comes up right (which, I 
think, cannot fail), I shall once more cut a figure, 
and cock my hat in the face of the best of therh : for 
since our modern men of fortune are grown wise 
enough to be sharpers, 1 think sharpers are fools that 
don’t take up the airs of men of quality. [£x:V. 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

Lord Toicnly's House. Enter Manly and Lady 

Grace. 

Manly. There’s something, madam, hangs upon 
your mind to-day : is it unfit to trust me with it? 

Lady G. Since you will know— my sister, then— 
unhappy woman ! 

“ Man. What of her? 

** Lady G. I fear is on the brink of min. 

** Man. I am sorry for it — what has happened ? 

** Lady G. Nothing so very hewj but the conti- 
** nual repetition of it at last has raised my brother to 
** an intemperance that 1 tremble at. 

Man. Have they had any words upon it ? 

“ Lady G. He has not seen her since yesterday. 

Man. What! not at home all night? 

V Lady G. About five this morning, in she came ; 
but with such looks, and such an equipage of mis- 
“ fortunes at her heels — What can become of her? 

“ Man. Has not my lord seen her, say you ? 

*' Lady G. No; he changed bis bed last night — ^ 
** I sat with him alone till twelve, in expectation of 
her : but when the clock struck, he started from 
** his chair, and grew incensed to that degree, that 
** had I not, almost on my knees, dissuaded him, 
** be had ordered the doors, that instant, to have been 
** locked against her. 

** Man. How terrible is bis situation, when the 
*' most justifiable severities he can use a^inst her 
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*' are liable to be the mirth of all the dissolute card- 
** tables in town. 

“ Lady G. ’Tis that, I know, has made him bear 
so long : but you that feel for him, Mr. Manly, 
“ will assist him to support his honour, and, if p©s- 
“ sible, preserve his quiet ; therefore I beg you don’t 
leave the house, till one or both of them can be 
** wrought into better temper. 

“ Man. How amiable is this concern in you ! 

'* Lady G. For Heaven’s sake, don’t mind me; 
“ but think on something to preserve us all. 

** Man. I shall not take the merit of obeying your 
** commands, madam, to serve my lord— But pray, 
** madam, let me into all thathas past since yesternight.- 
** Lady G. When my intreaties had prevailed upon 
“ my lord, not to make a story for the town, by- so 
'* public a violence, as shutting her at once out of 
** nis doors, he ordered an apartment next to my 
** lady’s to be made ready for nim — ^W'hile that was 
" doing, I tried, by all the little arts 1 was mistress 
** of, to amuse him into temper ; in short, a silent 
grief was all I could reduce nim to — On this, we 
took our leaves, and parted to our repose : what his 
** was, I imagine by my own ; for I ne’er closed my 
eyes. About five, as I told you, I heard my lady 
at the door ; so 1 slipped on a gown, and sat al- 
most an hour with her in her own chamber. 

“ Man. What said she, when she did not find my 
‘Mord there? 

“ Lady G. Oh ! so far from being shocked or 
alarmed at it, that she blessed the occasion; and 
said that, in her conditon, the chat of a female 
friend was far jireferable to the best husband’s 
** company in the world. 

“ Man. Where has she spiiits to support so much 
*' insensibility? 

“ Lady G. Nay, ’tis incredible; for though she had 
** lust everyshilling she had in the world, and stretched 
her credit even to breaking, she rallied her own 
** follies with such vivacity, and painted the penance 
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** she knows she cnust undei^o for them in such rt> 
** diculous lights, that had not my concern for a bro« 
*'* ther been too strong for her wit, she had almost 

disarmed my anger. 

** Man. Her mind may have another cast by this 
** time: the most flagrant dispositions have their 
** hours of anguish, which their pride conceals from 
** company. But pray, madam, how could she avoid' 
** coming down to dine? 

** Laa^ G. Oh ! she took care of that before she 
** went to bed, by ordering her woman, whenever she’ 
” was asked for, to say she was not well. 

** Man. You have seen her since she was up, 1 pre-' 

sume? 

Lady G. Upl I question whether she be awake 
** yei. 

“ Man. Terrible; what a figure does she make 
** now ! That nature should throw away so much’ 
*■' beauty upon a creature, to make such a slatternly 
“ use of it ! 

“ Lady G. Oh, fie! there is not a more elegant' 
** beauty in town, when she is dressed. 

“ Man. In my eye, madam, she that’s early dressed’ 
** has ten times her elegance. 

“ Lady G. But she won’t be long now, I believe; 
“ for 1 think I see her chocolate going up — Mrs. 
" Trusty — a hem ! 

“ Mrs. Trusty comes to the door. 

Man. lAside"^ Five o’clock in the afternoon for' 
** a lady of quality’s breakfast is an elegant hour 
** indeeu ! which, to shew her more polite way of 
** living too, I presume she eats in her oed. 

** Lady G. [To 3/rs. Trusty.] And when she is up, 
“ 1 would be glad she would let me come to her toi- 

let — ^'rhat’s all, Mrs. Trusty. 

“ Trusty. 1 will be sure to let her ladyship know,' 
“ madam. ' [Exit. 

“ Enter a Servant. 

“ 5ery. Sir Francis Wroughcad, sir,’ desires tO' 
** speak with you. . * 
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“ Man. He comes unseasonably — What shall .1 
“ do wiih him ? ^ 

“ Lady G. Oh, sec him, by Jill means! wc shall 
have lime enough; in the mean while. I’ll step in 
and have an eye upon niv brother. Nay, don’t mind 
“ me — you liave business — 

“ Man. You must be obeyed — 

“ \_Betr eating, while Lady Grace goes out. 
*' Desire Sir Francis to walk in — [Lxit Servant.] 1 
“ suppose, by this time, his wise worship begins to 
“ find that the balance of his journey to London is 
“ on the wrong side.” 

Enter Sir Francis Wronghead. • 

Sir Francis, your servant. How came 1 by the fa- 
vour of this extraordinary visit ? , 

Sir Fran. Ah, cousin! 

Man. Whv that sorrowful face, man ? 

Sir Fran. I have no friend alive but you — 

Alan. I am sorry for that — But what’s the matter? 
Sir Fran. I have played the fool by this journey, I 
see now — for my bitter wife— - 
'Man. What of her? 

Sir Fran. Is playing the devil. 

Alan. Why, truly, that’s a part that most of vour 
fine ladies begin with, as soon as they get to London. 

Sir Fran, if I’m a living man, cousin, she has 
made away with above two hundred and fifty pounds 
since yesterday morning. 

Alan. Ha! I see a good housewife will do a great 
deal of work in a little time. 

Sir Fran. Work, do they call it? Fine work^ in- 
deed ! 

Man. Well, hut how do you mean made away with 
it? What, she has laid it out, maybe — but I suppose 
you have an account of it. ^ 

Sir Fran. Y es, yes, 1 have had the account, indeed ; 
but I mun needs say, it’s a very sorry one. 

Alan. Pray, let’s hear? 

Sir Fran. Why, first I let her have an hundred 
and fifty, to get things handsome about her, to let 
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the world see that I was somebod\’j and thought that 
sum was very genteel. 

•• Man. Indeed 1 think so; and in the country might 
have served her a twelvemonth, 

• Sir Fran. Why, so it might — hut here, in this 
fine town, forsooth, it could not get through four- 
and-twenty hours — for in half that lime it was all 
squandered away in bawbles, and new-fashioned 
trumpery. 

Man. Oh ! for ladies in London, Sir Francis, all 
this might be necessary. 

Sir Fran. Noa, there’s the plague on’t; the devil o’ 
one useful thing do I see for it, but two pair of laced 
"shoes', and those stond me in three pounus three shil- 
lings a pair, too. 

Man. Dear sir, this is nothing; Why we have city 
wives here, that while their good man is selling three 
pennyworth of sugar, will give you twenty pounds 
for a short apron. 

Sir Fran. Mercy on us, what a mortal poor devil 
is a husband ! _ ' 

Man. Well, but I hope you have nothing else’ to 
complain of. 

Str Fran. Ah, would I could say so too! — but 
there’s another hundred behind yet, that goes more 
to my heart than all that went before it. 

Jl/an. And how might that be disposed of? 

Sir Fran. Troth, I am almost ashamed to tell yoa, 

Man. Out with it. 

• Sir Fran. Why, she has been at an assembly. 

Man. W’hat, since I saw you! I thought you harl 

.all supped at home last night. ’ 

Sir Fran. Why so we did — and all as merry as 
pigs — I’cod my heart was so open that I tossed another 
hundred into her apron, to go out early this morning 
with — But theclotn was no sooner taken awav, than 
in comes my lady Townly here, (who, between you 
and I — mum — has had the devil to pay yonder) with 
another rantipole dame of quality, and but they must 
have her, they said, to introduce her at my lady No- 
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ble’s assembly, forsooth — A few words, you may be 
sure, made tfie bargain — so, bawnce ! and away they 
drive, as if the devil had got into the coach-hox — so, 
about four or five in the morning — home comes ma- 
dam, with her eyes a foot deep in her head — and my 
poor hundred pounds left behind her at the hazard- 
table. 

Man. All lost at dice! 

Sir Fran. Every shilling — among a parcel of pig- 
tail puppies, and pale-faced women of quality. 

Mati. But pray, sir Francis, how came you, after 
you found her so ill an housewife of one sum, so soon 
to trust her with another? r 

Sir Fran. Why, truly, 1 mun say that was partly 
my own fault: for if I had not been a blab of my 
tongue, 1 believe that last hundred might have been 
saved. 

Man. How so ? 

Sir Fran. Why, like an owl as I was, out of good- 
will, forsooth, partly to keep her in humour, I must 
needs tell her of the thousand pounds a-year 1 had 
juSt got the promise of — I’cod, she lays her claws 
upon it that moment — said it was all owing to her 
advice, and truly she would have her share on’t. 

Man. What, before you had it yourself? 

Sir Fran. V\'hy, ay, that’s what 1 told her — My 
dear, said I, mayhap I mayn’t receive the first quar- 
ter on’t this half year. 

Man. Sir Francis, I have heard you with a great 
deal of patience, and I really feel compassion for you. 

Sir Fran. Truly, and well you may, cousin; for 
I don’t see that my wife’s goodness is a bit the better 
for bringing to London. 

Man. If yon remember, I gave you a hint of it. 

Sir Fran. Whv, av, it’s true, you did so; but the 
devil himself could not have believed she would have 
rid post to him. 

Man. Sir, if you stay but a fortnight in this town, 
you will every day see hundreds as fast upon the gal- 
lop as she is. . ' 
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Sir Fran. Ah, this London is a base place indeed I • 
— Waunds, if things should happen to go wrong with 
me at Westminster, at this rate, how the devil sliall 
1 keep out of a jail ? 

Man. Why, truly, there seems to be but one way 
to avoid it. 

Sir Fran. Ah, would you could tell me that, 
cousi n ! 

Man. The way lies plain before you, sir; the same 
road that brought you hither, will carry you safe 
home again. 

' Sir Fran. Ods-flesh, cousin! what! and leave a 
thousand pounds a year behind me? 

. Man. Pooh, pooh! leave any thing behind you, 

• but vonr family, and you are a saver by it. 

Sir Fran. Ay, but consider, cousin, what a scurvy 
figure shall I make in the country, if I come dawn 
withawtir. 

Man. You will make a much more lamentable 
figure iu a jail without it. • 

Sir bran. Mayhap ’at yow have no great opinion of 
it then, cousin? 

Man. sir Francis, to do you the service of a real 
friend, I must speak very plainly to you: you don't 
yet see half the ruin that’s before you. 

Sir Fran. Good-lack ! how may you mean, cousin ? 

Man. In one word, your whole affairs 'stand thnsi 
--In a week you’ll lose your seat at Westminster — -la 
a fortnight my lady will run you into jail, by keeping 
the best company — In four-and-twenty hours your 
daughter will run away with a sharper, because she 
han’t been used to better company : and your son will 
steal into marriage with a cast mistress, because he. 
has not been used to any company at all. 

Sir Fran. 1’ th’ name of goodness, why should 
you think all this ? 

Man. llccause I have proof of it ; in short, 1 know, 
so much of their secrets, that if all this is not pic- 
vented toiuiglu, it.will be out of your power-to do it 
to-morrow luerning. 
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Sir Fran. Mercy upon us ! you frighten mC' 

Well, sir, I will be governed by you : butvvhataml- 
to do in this case? 

Man. 1 have not time here to give vou proper in- 
structions ; V)ut about eight this evening I'll call at your 
lodgings, and there you shall have full conviction 
how much I have it at heart to serve you. 

Flit O' a Servant. 

Serv. Sir, my lord desires to speak with you. 

Man.^ I’ll wait upon him. 

Sir Fran. Well, then. I’ll go strait home, naw. 

Man. At eight depend upon me. 

Sir Fran. Ah, dear cousin! 1 shall be bound to 
vou as long as I live. Mercy deliver us, what a ter- 
rible journey have I made on’t. \ Exeunt scvcrallu. 

SCENE II. ^ ^ 

Opens too Drrssin<r-room-, Lady'Vow'si.Y, as just up, 
tca/ks to her Toilet, Itaniiti' o« flirs. Trusty. 

Tintst. Dear madam, wliat should make your lady- 
ship so out of order? 

Lady '1\ How is it possible to be well, where one is 
killed iur .want of sleep? 

Trust. Dear me! it was .so long before vou nin^r 
madam, 1 was in hopes your ladyshi[> had been fme^ 
composed. . . 

LadyT. Composed! why I have lain in an inn 
here; this house is worse than an inn with ten stage- 
coaches: what between my lord’s impertinent people 
of business in a morning, and the intolerable thick 
s’noes of footmen at noon, one has hot a wink all 
night. 

. Trust. Indeed, madam, it’s a great pity, my lord 
can’t be persuaded into the hours of people of quality 
— though 1 must say that, madam, your ladyship is 
certainly the best matrimonial manager in town. 

Lady T. Oh, you are quite mistaken. Trusty! I 
manage very ill ; for, notwithstanding all the power 1 
have, by never being over-lond of my loru — yet I 
want money infinitely ollcner than he is willing to 
give it me. 
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Trust. Ah! if his lordship could but be brought, 
to play himself, madam, then he might feel what it 
is to want, money. 

Lady T. Oh," don’t talk of it ! do you know that I 
am undone. Trusty? 

Trust. Mercy forbid, madam ! 

Lady T. Broke, ruined, plundered!— stripped, 
even to a confiscation of my last guinea! 

Trust. You don’t tell me so, madam? 

T.,ady T. And where to raise ten pound in the world 
—What is to be done. Trusty ? 

Trust. Truly, 1 vv’ish I were wise enough to tell 
you, madam: but may be your ladvship may have a 
run of better fortune upon some of the good company 
that comes here to-night. ‘ 

Lady T. But 1 have not a single guinea to try my 
fortune. 

Trust. Ha! that’s a bad business indeed, madam — 
Adad, I have a thought in my head, madam, if it is 
not too late — 

Lady T. Out wdth it quickly, then, I beseech thee. 

Trust. Has not the steward something of fifty 
pounds, madam, that you left in his hands to pay 
somebody about this time? 

Lady T. Oh, ay ; 1 had forgot — ’twas to — a — what’s 
his filthy name? 

Trust. Now I remember, madam, ’twas to Mr. 
Lutestring, your old mercer, that your ladyship turned 
off about a year ago, because he would trust you no 
longer. 

Lady 7. The very wretch ! If he has not paid it, 
run quickly, dearTrusiy, and bid him bring it hither 
immediately — Trusty.] Well, sure mortal w'O- 
nian never had such fortune! five, five and nine, 
against jtoor seven tor ever — No^^fter that horrid bar 
of my chance, that Lady Wroughead’s fatal red fist 
upon the table, 1 saw it was impossible ever to win 
another stake — Sit up all night lose all one’s money; 
dream of winning thousand? ; wake w'ithout a shil- 
ling; and then— —How like a hag 1 look!— In short 
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the pleasures of life are not worth this rhsorder. If 
it were not for shame, now, .1 could almost think 
Lady Grace’s sober scheme not (juiie so ridiculous — 
If my wise lord could but hold his tongue for a week, 
’lis o(lds but I should hate the town in a fortnight— 
But I will not be driven out of it, that's positive. 

Trusty returns. 

Trust. Oh, irladam, there’s no bearing of it ! Mr. 
l.utestring was just let in at the door, as I came to 
the stair- toot; and the steward is now* actually paying 
him the money in the hall. 

Lady T. Run to the stair-case head again — and 
scream to him, that I must speak with him this in., 
stant. [Trusty runs out and speaks. 

Trust. Mr. Poundage — a-hem! Mr. Poundage, a 
word with you quickly, [Without. 

Pound. I’ll come to you presently. [Without. 

Trusty. Presently won’t do, man, you must come 
this minute. [Without, 

Pound. I ant but just paying a little money here. 

[Without. 

Trust. Cods my life, paying money ! Is the man 
distracted i Come here, 1 tell you, to my lady this 
moment, quick ! [ Without. 

Trusty returns. 

Lady T. Will the monster come, or no? 

Trust. Yes, 1 hear him now, madam; he is hob- 
bling up as fast as he can. 

Lady T. Don’t let him come in — for he will keep 
such a babbling about his accounts — ^my brain is not 
able to bear him. 

[Poundage comes to the door, with a moncy-hagin 
his hand. 

Trust. Oh, it’s well you are come, sir ! where’s 
the fifty pounds? 

Pound. Why, here it is; if you had not been in 
sucli haste, I should have paid it by this time — the 
man’s now writing a receipt, below, for it. 

'Trust. No matter; my lady says you must not pay 

1 2 
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hira with that |noney ! there’s not enough, it seems ; 
there’s a pistole, and a gninen, that fs not good, in it 
— besides, there is a mistake )n.the account too — 
\Tuiitches thebagfrum But she is not at leisure 
to examine it now , so vou must bid Mr. What-d’yc- 
call-um call another time. • • 

Lady T. What is all that noise there? 

Pound. Why, and it please your ladyshiji — ■ 

Lady T. Pr’vihce, don’t plague me now; but do 
as vou were ordered . 

Pound. Nay, what your ladyship pleases, madam. 

\_Exit Poundage. 

Trust. There thev arc, madam — [Pours the money 
'out of the — The pretty things — were so near 

falling into a nasty tradesman’s hand. . I proiest'it 
made me tremble for them — I fancy your ladyship 
had as good give me that bad guinea, for luck’s sake 
■ — thank vou, madam. [I'akes a guinea. 

Lady T. VVhy, 1 did not bid you take it. 

Trust. No; but your ladyship looked as if you 
were just going to bid me; and so 1 was willing to 
save you the trouble ol speaking, madam. 

Lady T. Well, thou nast deser\’ed it; and so, for 
once — but hark ! don’t 1 hear the man making a noise 
yonder? Though, I think, now, we may compound 
for a little of his ill-humour — 

Trust. I’ll listen. ' 

Lady T. Pr’ythee do. [Trusty goes to the door. 

Trust. Ay, they are at it, madam — he’s in a bitter 
passion witn poor Poundage — Bless me ! I believe 
he’ll beat him— Mercy en us, how the wretch swears I 

Lady T. And a sober citizen too ! that’s a shames 

Trust. Ha ! I think all’s silent of a sudden — may , 
be the porter has knocked him down — I'll step and 
see — [Exit Trnsty. 

Lady T. These trades-people are the troublesomest 
creatures ! No words will satisfy them. 

[Trusty returns. 

Trust. Oh, madam ! undone, undone !• My lord 
has just bolted out upon the man, and is hearing all 
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his pitiful story over-— If your ladyship pleases to 
come hither, you may hcixr him yourself. 

Lady T. No matter ; it will come round presently : 

I shall have it from my lord, without losing a word 
by the way, 1*11 warrant you. 

Trust. Oh, lud, madam I here’s my lord just com- 
ing in. 

Lady T. Do you get out of the way, then. \^Exit 
Trusty.] I am afraid 1 want spirits j tut he will sooii 
give ’em me. 

Enter Lord Towwly. 

Lord T. How comes it, madam, that a tradesman - 
dares be clamorous in my house, for money due to 
him from you ? 

Lady T. You don’t expect, my lord, that I should 
answer for other people's impertinence. 

Lord T. I expect, madam, you'should answer for 
your own extravagances, that are the occasion of it— 

1 thought I had given you money three months ago, 
to satisfy all these sort of people. 

Lady T. y es j but you see they never are to be sa- 
tisfied. 

' Lord T. Nor am I, madam, longer to be abused 
thus ; what’s become of the last five hundred I gave 
you ? ' 

Lady T. Gone. 

Lord T. Gone ! what way, madam ? 

Lady T. Half the town over, I believe, by this time. 

Lord r. T'is well ; I see ruin will make no impres- 
sion, till it falls upon you. 

Lady T. In snort, my lord, if money is always 
the subject of our conversation, 1 shall make you no 
jinswer. 

Lord T. Madam, madam, I will be heard, and 
make you answcri 

Lady T. Make me! Then I must tell you, my lord, 
this is a language I have not been used to, and 1 won’t 
bear it. 

’ Lord T. Come, come, madam, you shall bear a 
■jreat deal more, before 1 part with you. 

1 o 
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Lady T. My lord, if you insult me, you will have 
as much to bear on yourside, I can assure you. 

Lord T. Pooh ! your spirit grows ridiculous 

you have neither honour, worth, or innocence to 
support it. 

Lady T. You’ll find, at least, I have resentment ; 
and do you look well to the provocation. 

* Lord T. After those you nave gi\'en me, madam, 
'tis almost infamous to talk with you. 

Lady T. I scorn your imputation, and your me- 
naces. The narrowness of your heart's your monitor ; 
•’tis there, there, my lord, you are wounded: you 
have less to complain of than many husbands of an 
equal rank to you. 

' LordT. Death, madam! do you presume upon 
your corporal merit, that your person’s less tainted 
than your mind? Is it there, there alone, an honest 
husband can be injured? Have you not every other 
vice that can debase your birth, or stain the heart of 
woman? Is not your health, your beauty, husband, 
-fortune, family disclaimed, for nights consumed in 
riot and extravagance? The wanton does no more ; if 
she conceals her shame, does less : and sure the dis- 
solute avowed, as sorely wrongs my honour and my 
quiet. 

Lady T. I see, my lord, what sort of wife might 
please you. , 

LordT. Ungrateful woman! could you have seen 
yourself, you in yourself had seen her — 1 am amazed 
our legislature has left no precedent of a divorce, for 
this more visible injury, this adultery of the mind, as 
.well as that of the person ! When a woman’s whole 
heart is alienated to pleasures I have no share in, what 
is it to me, whether a black ace, or a powdered cox- 
comb has possession of it. 

Lady T. If you have not found it yet, my lord, 
this is not the way to get possession of mind, depend 
upon it. 

Lord T. That,, madam, I have long despaired of; 
and since our happiness cannot be mutual, ’tis fit that 
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with' our hearts, oup persons too should separate.— 
This )^ouse you sleep no more in : though your con- 
tent might grossly feed upon the dishonour of a hus- 
band ; yet my desires would starve upon the features of 
a wife. I 

Lady T. Your style, my lord, is much of the same 
delicacy with your sentiments of honour. 

• Lord T. Madam, madam, this is no-time for com- 
pliments — I have done with you. 

Lady T. If we had uever met, my lord, I had not 
broke my heart for it: but have a care ,• I may not, 
perhaps, be so easily recalled as you may imagine. 

Lord T. Recalled! — Who’s there? 

Enter Servant. 

Desire my sister and Mr. Manly to walk up. 

xit Serv. 

Lady T. My lord, you may proceed as you please; 
but pray, what indiscretions have I committed, that 
are not daily practised by a hundred other women of 
quality ? 

LordT. ’Tis not the number of ill wives, madam, 
that makes the patience of a husband less contemp- 
tible : and though a bad one may be the best man’s 
lot, yet he’ll make, a better figure in the world, that 
keeps his misfortunes out of doors, than he that 
tatnely keeps them within. 

Lady T. 1 don’t know what figure you may make, 
mv lord ; but 1 shall have no reason to be ashamed of 
mine, in whatever company 1 may meet you. 

LordT. Be sparing of your spirit, madam; you’ll 
need it to support you^ 

Enter Lady Grace and Manly. 

Mr. Manly, I have an act of friendship to beg of you, 
which wants more apologies than words can make for it. 

Man. Then pray make none, my lord, that I may 
have the greater irierit in obliging you. 

Lord T. Sister, I have the same excuse to intreat of 
you, too. 

Lady G. To your request, I beg, my lord. 

Lora T. Thus then — As you both were present at 
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iny ill-considered niarriage, I now desire you each 
will he a witness of my determined sepamii^on — I . 
know, sir, vour good-nature, and my sister’s, must 
be shocked at the oiiice 1 impose on you; but as I 
don’t ask your justification of my cause, so I hope 
you are conscious — that an ill woman can’t reproach 
you, if you are silent, on her side. 

Man. My lord, 1 never thought, till now, it could 
be difficult to oblige you. 

Lady G. Heavens, how I tremble! 

Lora T. ror you, my Lady Townly, I need not 
here repeat the provocations of my parting with you— - 
the w’orld, I fear, is too well informed of them — 
For the good lord, your. dead father’s sake, 1 will 
still support yon as his daughter — As Lord Townly’s 
wife, you have had every thing a fond husband could 
bestow, and (to our mutual shame 1 speak it) more 
than happy wives desire — But those indulgences must 
end; state, equipage, and splendor, but ill becomes • 
the vices that misuse thcm^ — ^’^I’he decent necessaries 
of life shall be supplied — but not one article to lux- 
ury ; not' even the coach that waits to carry you from 
hence shall you ever use again. Your tender aunt, 
my lady Lovemore, with tears, this morning, has 
consented to receive you ; where, if time, and your 
condition, brings you to a due reflection, your allow- 
ance shall be increased — but if you are still lavish of 
vqnr little, or pine for past licentious pleasures, that 
little shall be less: nor will I call that soul my friend 
that names you in my hearing. 

Lady G. M y heart bleeds for her. \_Aside. 

LordT. Oh, Manlv, look there! ttSrn bark thy 
thoughts with me, and witness to my growing love. 
There was a time, when I believed that form inca- 
pable of vice or ot decay ; there I proposed the part- 
ner of an easy home; there I, forever, hoped to find 
a cheerful companion, an agreeable intimate, a faith- 
ful friend, a useful help- mate, and a tender mother 
— 'but, oh, how bitter now the di sappoimment! 

Man. The world is differentrin its sense of hanpi- 
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ness j ofl'endeJ as you are, 1 know you will still be 
just. 

Lord T. Fear me not. 

Man. This last reproach, 1 see, has struck her. 

\_Aslde. 

Lord T. No, let me not (though 1 this moment cast 
her ftom my heart for ever) let me not urge her pu- 
nishment beyond her crimes — 1 know the world is 
fond of any tale that feeds its appetite of scandal: and 
as I am conscious severities of this kind seldom fail of 
imputations too gross to mention, I here, before you 
b(»ih, acquit her of the least suspicion, raised against 
the honour of my bed. Therefore, when abroad- 
her conduct may be questioned, do her fame that 
justice. 

Lady T. Oh, sister ! 

\Turrts to Lady Grace, weeping. 

Lord T. When 1 am spoken of, where without fa- 
vour this action may be canvassed, relate but half my 
provocations, and give me up to censure. {Going. 

Lady T. Support me! save me! hide me from the 
world? [Falling on Lady Grace's neck. 

Lord T. {Returning .~\ — I had forgot me — You 
have no share in my resentment, therefore, as you 
have lived in friendship with her, your parting may 
admit of gentler terms than suit the honour of an in- 
jured husband. {Offers to go out. 

Mdn. r/n?tfrposingJ Mylord, you must not, shall 
not leave her thus ! One moment’s stay can do your 
cause no wrong! If looks can speak the anguish of 
her heart. I’ll answer with my life there's something 
labouring in her mind, that would you bear the hear- 
ing might deserve it. 

LordT. Consider! since we no. more can meet, 
press not my staying to insult her. 

Lady T. Yet stay, mv lord — the little I would say 
will not deserve an insult; and undesen'fed, I know 
your nature gives it not. But as you’ve called in 
friends, to witness your resentment, let them be equal 
hearers of my last reply. . . ^ 
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Lord T. I shan’t refuse you that, madam — be it so. 

Lady T. Mv lord, you ever have complain’d I 
wanted love: ^)ut as you kindly have allowed I never 
gave it to another; so, when you hear the story of my 
heart, thbugh you may stiil complain, you will not 
wonder at mv coldness. 

Lady G. This promises a reverse of temper. [Apart. 

Man. 'I’his my lord, you are concerned to hear. 

Lord T. Proceed, I am attentive. 

Lady T. Before I was your bride, my lord, the 
flattering world had talked me into beauty; which at 
my glass, my youthful vanity confirmed. Wild with 
that fame, I thought mankind my slaves, I triumphed 
.over hearts, while ail my pleasure was their pain : 
yet was my own so equally insensible to all, that when 
a father's firm commands enjoined me to make choice 
<)f one, I even there declined the liberty he gave, and 
to his own election yielded up my youth — his tender 
care, my lord, directed him to you — Our hands were 
joined ! But still my heart was wedded to its folly ! 
Aly only joy was power, command, society, profuse- 
jiess, and to lead in pleasures ! The husband’s right to 
rule I thought a vulgar law, which only the deformed 
or meanly-spirited obeyed ! I knew no directors, but 
my passions; no master, but my will! Even you, 
my lord, some time o’erconte by love, was pleased 
with my delights ! nor, then, foresaw this mad misuse 
of your indulgence— And, though I call myself un- 
grateful, while I own it, yet, as a truth it cannot be 
denied — that kind indulgence has undone me; it 
added strength to my habitual failings, and in an 
heart thus warm, in wild unthinking life, no wonder 
if the gentler sense of love was lost. 

. LordT. Oh, Manly! where has this creature’s 
heart been buried ? [Apart. 

Man. If yet recoverable — How vast Uie treasure. 

[Apart. 

LadyT. What I have said, my lord, is not my ex- 
cuse, but my confession ; my errors (give ’em, il yon 
please, a harder name) cannpt,be ^fended! Kol 
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Whal’s in its nature wrong, no woi«ls can palliate, no 
plea can alterl What then remains in my condition, 
but resignation to your pleasure? Time only can 
convince you of my future conduct: therefore 'till I 
have livetf an object of forgiveness, 1 dare, not hope 
for pardon — The penance of a lonelv contrite life w^re 
little to the innocent ; but to have deserved this separ- 
ation, will strew perpetual thorns upon my pillow. 

Lady G. Oh, nappy, heavenly hearing ! 

Sister, farewell ! /ter. J Your vir- 

tue needs no warning from the shame that falls on me : 
but when you think I have atoned my follies past 
— persuade vour injured brother to forgive them. 

Lord T. No, madam ! Your errors tl\us renounced, 
this instant are forgotten ! So deep, so due a sense of 
them, has made you, what my utmost wishes formed, 
and all nw heart has sighed for. 

LadyT. [I'urning to Grace.] How odiov^ 

does this goodness make me! 

Lady G. How amiable your thinking so! ‘ 

LordT. Long parted friend.s, that pass through 
easy voyages oflife, receive but common gladness in 
their meeting; but from a shipwreck saved we mingle 
tears with our embraces! \Emlracing Ladyldowmy. 

LadyT. What words? w’hatlove? what duty can 
repav such obligations? 

Lord T. Preserve but this desire to please, your 
power is endless. 

Lady T. Oh ! — ’till this moment, never did I know, 
my lord, I had a heart to give you. 

Lord T. By “Heaven ! this yielding hand, when 
first it gave you to mv wishes, presented not a treasure 
more desirable! Oh, Manly! sister! as you have 
often shared in my disquiet, partake of my felicity I 
my new-born joy! see here the bride of my desires! 
This may be called my wedding-day. 

Lady G. Sister, (for now, meihinks, that name 
is dearer to my heart than ever) let nic congratulate th$ 
happiness th.n opens to you. 

Man. Long, long, utid mutual may it flow — 
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Lord T. To iti«)<e our happiness complete, iny dear, 
join here with me to give R hand, that amply will re- 
pay the obligation. 

Lady T. Sister, a day like this — 

Laity G. Admits of no excuse against the general 
joy. - l^Gives her hand to Manly. 

Man. A joy like mine-despairs of words to speak 
it. 

Lord T. Oh, Manly, how the name of friend en- 
dears the brother! \^Emlracirig him. 

Man. Your words, my lord, will warm me to de- 
serve them. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. My lord, the apartments are full of masrpre- 
raders — And some }>eonle of quality there desire to sec 
your lordship and inv lady. 

Lady T. 1 thought, my lord, your orders had for- 
bid their revelling? 

LordT. No, my dear. Manly ha§ desired their ad- 
mittance to-night, it seems, upon a particular oesa- 
sion — Say we will wait upon them instamlv. 

, [ii.r/? Servant. 

Lady T. T shall be but ill company to them. 

LordT. No matter: not to see them, would on a 
sudden be too particular. Lady Grace will assist you 
to entertain them. ' 

. Lady T. With her, my lord, I shall be always 
easy — Sister, to your unerring virtue I now commit 
the guidance of my future days — 

' Never the paths of pleasure more to tread, 

• But where your guarded innocence shall lead ; 

For in the marriage state, the woi ld must own, 

‘ Divided happiness teas never known. 

To make it mutual nature points the way : ' 

. Let husbands govern-, gentle wives obey . [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

y Opening to another Apartment discovers a great 

“ number of people in masquerade, talking all toge~ 

“ ther, and playing upon one another. Lady W rong- 
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“ head ' 05 a shepherdess-, Jc*nnv as a ntm: the 
“ 'Squire as a running joolman ; and the Count in a 
“ domino. After some time Lord rind Lady'Xov.nXy, 

“ with Lady Grace, enter to them unmasked. 

“ Lord V. So! hcTe’i) a great deal of company. 

“ Lady T. A great many people, my lord, but no 
" company — as you’ll find — forhere’s one now that 
“ seems to have a mind to entertain us. 

“ [/i Musk, after some affected gesture, makes 
up to Lady Tow\\\\\ \ 

“ Mask. \Vcll, dear Lady Townly, shan’t we see 
“ you bv-and-by? 

“ Lady T. I don’t know veu, madam. 

Don’t vou seriously? [In a squeaking tone. 

“ Lady T. Noll, indeed. 

“ ]\Iusk. Well, that’s charming^ but can’t you 
“ guess? 

“ Lady T. Yps, 1 could guess wrong, I believe. 

“ Mask. That’s what I’d have you do. 

“ Lady T. But, madam, if 1 don’t know you at 
“ all, is not that as well. 

“ Mask. Av, but von do know me. 

“ Lady 7’. Dear sister, take her ofi o’ my hands; 

“ there’s m» bearing this. [^Apart. 

“ Ijudy G. 1 fancy 1 know you, madam. 

“ il/flA'A. I fancy you don’t; what makes you think 
“ you do ? . • , 

“ Lady G. Because I have heard you talk. 

“ Mask. Ay, but you don’t know my voice, I’m 
** sure. 

‘ ‘ Lady G. There is something in your wit and hu- 
mour, madam, so very much your own, it is im- 
possible you can be anv body but my Lady Trifle. 

“ 3Iask. l^Unmasktng^ Dear Lady Grace ! thou 
“ art a charming creature. . • 

“ /..adyC. Is there uobodv else we know here? - ' 

** Mask. Oh dear, yes! I have found out fifty al- 
“ ready. 

“ Lady G. Pray who are they! 

“ Mask. Oh, charming company! there’s Lady 

K 
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“ Rumble — Lady Riot — Lady Kill-care — LadySquan- 
“ dcr — Lady Strip — Lady Pawn — and the Duchess of 
“ Sins;le- Guinea. 

“ LordT. Is it not hard, my dear, that people of 
“ sense and probity a^e sometimes forced to seem fond 
“ of such cninnany? [^Apart. 

Lady T. Niv lord, it will always give me pain 
“ to remember their acquaintance, but none to drop 
“ it immediately. [^Apart. 

^ Lady G. But yon have given us no account of 
“ the men, madam. Are they good for any thing? 

“ Monk. Oh, yes, you must know, I always find 
“ out them by their endeavours to find out me. 

“ Lady G. Pray, who are they ? 

Mask. Why, for your men of tip-top wit and 
** pleasure, about tovvm, there’s my Lord — Bile — 

“ Lord Archwag — Young Brazen-wit — Lord Tim- 
“ berdown — Lord Joint-life — ami — Lord Mortg.age. 

“ Then for your pretty fellows only — there’s Sir 
“ Powder- Pea cock — Lord Lapwing — Billy Magpie 
— Beau Frightful — Sir Paul Plaister-crowm, and 
“ the Marrmis of Monkey-man. 

“ lAidy G. Right ! and these are the fine gentle- 
** men that never want elbow-room at an assembly. 

“ Musk. The rest, I suppose, by their tawdry 
** hired habits, are tradesmen’s wives, inns-of-court 
“ beaux, Jews, and kept mistresses, 

“ LordT. An admirable collection ! 

“ Lady G. Well, of all our public diversions, I am 
** amazed hovV this, that is so very expensive, and has 
so little to show for it, can draw so much company 
** together. 

“ Lord T. Oh, if it were not expensive, the better 
** sort would not come into it : and because money ^ 
** can purchase a ticket, the common people scorn to 
•* be kept out of it. 

** jl/asA, Right, my lord. Poor Lady Grace! I 
** suppose you are under the same astonishment that 
an opera should draw so much good company. 

. “ Lady G. Not at ail, madam j it’s an easier mac- 
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“ ter sure to gratify the car, thau the understanding. 

But have vou no notion, madam, of receiving piea- 
“ sure and i)r<tfit at the same time? 

“ Mask. Oh, quite none! unless it be .sometimes 
•' winning a great stake; laying down a vole sans 
prendre, may come up, to the profitable pleasure 
yon were speaking of. 

“ LordT. You seem attentive, my dear! [Apart, 

“ Lady T. 1 am, mv lord ; and amazed at my owu 
“ follies, so strongly jiainted in another woman. 

[Apart. 

“ Lady G. Rut see, my lord, -sve had best adjourn 
“ our debate, 1 believe, for here are some masks that 
“ seem to have a mind to divert other people as well 
“ as themselves. 

“ Lord T. The least we can do is to give them a 
clear stage then. 

“ [A damce of masks here in various characters. 

“ This was a favour extraordinary. 

“ Enter Manly. 

“ Oh, Manly, 1 thought we had lost you. 

'* Man. 1 ask pardon, ray lord ; but I have been 
obliged to look a little after my country-familv. 

“ Lord T. Well, pray, what liave you done with 
them ? 

“ Man. They are all in the house here, among 
“ the masks, my lord; if your lordship has curiosity 
enough to step into a lower apartment, in three 
“ minutes I'll give you an ample account of them. 

“ Lord T. Oh, by all means : we’ll wait upon you. 

“ [The scene shuts upon the masks to a smaller 
apartmait 

Manly re-enters with Sir Francis Wronghead. 

Sir Fran. Well cousin, vou have made my very ' 
hair stond on end ! Waunds! if whatyou telimebe 
true. I’ll stuff my whole family into a stage-coach, 
and trundle them into the country again on Monday 
morning. 

Man. Stick to that, sir, and we may yet find a way ' 
to redeem all. In the mean time, place yourself bc- 
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liitid this screen, and for the truth of what 1 have told 
you, take the evidence of your own senses : but be 
sure you keep close till 1 give you the signal. 

Sir Fran. Sir, I'll warrant you — Ah, mv l.ady! 
niv Lady Wronghead I What a bitter business have 
you drawn me into. 

Man. Hush! to your post; here comes one couple 
already. 

\_SirVvd^nc\%rctircshchind the screen. Manly. 

Enter Myutilla with 'Squire Richard. ’ 

'Sp. Rich. Well, is th is the doctor’s chamber? 

Myr. Yes, yes, «. peak softly. 

'Squ Rich. Well, but where is he? 

Myr. He’ll be ready for us presently, but he says 
he can’t do us 'the good turn without witnesses: so, 
when the count and your sister come, you know he 
and you may be fathers for one another. 

'Squ. Rick. Well, w'ell, tit for tat! ay, ay, that 
will be friendly. 

Myr. And see, , here they come. 

Enter Count Basset, and Miss jEitNY. 

Count Bas, So, so, here’s your brother and his 
bride, before us, my dear. 

Jenny. Well, 1 vow, my heart’s at my mouth 
still ! 1 thought I should never have got rid of mamma ; 
but while she" stood gaping u lon the dance, 1 gave 
her the slip! Lawd, do out fee how it beats here. 

Count lias. Oh, the pretty flutterer! I protest, my 
dear, you have put mine into the same palpitation ! 

Jenny. Ay, say you so but let’s see now’ — Oh, 

lud! 1 vow It thumps purely— -well, well, well, I see 
it would do, and so where’s the parson ? 

Count Bas. Mrs. Myrtilla, will you be so good as 
to see if the doctor’s ready for us. 

Myr. He only staid for you, sir. I’ll fetch him 
immediatelv. \^Exit. 

Jenny. Pray, sir, am not 1 to take place of mamma, 
when I’m a countess? 

Count Bas. No doubt on’t, my dea*. 

Jenny. Oh, lud ! how her back will be up then. 
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when she meets me at an assembly, or you and 1 in 
our coach-ancl-six atHyde-Park together! 

Count Bas. Ay, or when she hears the box-keepers 
at an opera, call out— The Countess of Basset’s ser- 
vants! 

Jenny. Well, 1 say it, that will be delicious! And 
then, mayhap, to have a fine gentleman, with a star 
and a what-d’ye-call um ribbon, lead me to my chair, 
with his hat under his arm all the way! ' Hold 
up, says the chairman ; and so, says 1, my lord, your 
humble servant. 1 suppose, madam, says he, we 
shall see you at my lady Quadrille’s ? Ay, ay, to be 
sure, my lord, says I— ——So in swops me, with my 
hoop stuft'ed up to my forehead ; and away they trot, 
swing! swang! with my tassels dangling, and my 

flambeaux blazing, and Oh ! it’s a charming thing 

to be a woman ot quality ! 

Count Bas. Well ! 1 see that, plainly, my dear, 
there’s ne’er a duchess of ’em all will become an equi- 
page like you. 

Jenny. Well, well, do j^ou find equipage, and I’ll 
find airs, 1 warrant you. 

“ SONG. 

** What though they call me country lass^ 

** I read it plahily in my glass, 

“ That fora dtichess / might pass; 

“ Oh, could I see the day ! 

“ Would fortune hut attend my call, 

** At park, at play, at ring and ball, 

“ I'd brave the proudest of them dll, 

“ With a stand by — clear the way. 

** Surrounded by a crouA (f beaux, 

“ With smart toupees, ana powder'd clothes. 

At rivals I'd turn up my nose) 

“ Oh, could 1 see the day ! 

I'd dart such glances from these eyes. 

Should make some lord or duke my prize: 

• f And then, ok, how I'd tyrannize, 

“ ffith a stand by — clear the way. 
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Oht then for ev'ry new delight, 

** For equipage and diamonds hright, 

** dua^ille, and plays, and halls all night •, 

** Oh, could 1 see the day I 
** Oy love and Joy I'd take my foil, 

‘ ** The tedious hours of life to kill, 

** In. ev'ry thing I'd have my will, 

“ With a stand hy~-rclear the way.'' 

'S^u. Rick. Troth ! 1 think this masquerading’s the 
merriest game that ever I saw in mylife ! Thof’ in my 
mind, and there were but a little wrestling or cudgel- 
playing naw, it would help it hugely. But what a 
rope makes the parson stay so ? 

Count Bos. On, here he comes, I believe. 

Enter Myrtilla, with a Constable. 

Const. Well, madam, pray which is the party that 
wants a mice 'of my office, here? 

Myr. Thai’s the gentleman. [Pointing to the Count: 

Count Bas. Hey-day! what, in masquerade, doctor ! 

Const. Doctor! Sir, I believe you have mistaken 
}*our man : but if you are called Count Basset, I have 
a billet-doux in my hand for you, that will set you 
right presently. 

Count Bas. What the devil’s the meaning of all this? 

Const. Only my Lord Chief Justice’s warrant against 
you fot forgery, sir. ^ 

Count Bas. Blood and thunder ! 

Const. And so, sir, if you please to pull off your 
fool’s frock there. I’ll wait upon you to the next jus- 
tice of peace immediately. 

Jenny. Oh, dear me, what’s the matter? [Trembling. 

Count Bas. Oh, nothing, only a masquerading fro- 
lic, my dear. 

'Squ Rick. Oh, ho, is that all? 

Sir Fran. No, sirrah! that is not all. 

[Sir Francis coming softly behind the 'Squire, 
knocks him down with his cane . , 

Manly. 

'Sou. Rich. Ob, lawd! Oh, lawd! he has beaten 
my brains out. 
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Man. Hold, hold, sir Francis, have a little mercy 
Upon my poor godson, pray sir. 

Sir Fran. Wounds, cousin, I han’t patience. 

Count Bas. Manly! nay then I’m clown to the 
devil. [^Aside. 

'Snu. Rich. Oh, my head! my head! 

Enter Lady Wroughzav. 

Lady Wrong. Whars the matter here, gentlemen? 
For heaven’s sake! What, are you murdering my 
children ? 

Const. No, no, madam! no murder! only a little 
suspicion of felony, that’s all. 

' Sir Fran. VFo Jenny.] And for you, Mrs Hot- 
upon’t, 1 coiild find in my heart to make you wear 
that habit as long as you live, you jade you. Do you 
know, hussy, that you were within two minutes of 
mariying a pickpocket. 

Count Bas. So, s®, all’s out 1 find. {^Aside. 

Jenny. Oh, the mere)- ! why, pray, papa, is not the 
countamanof quality, then? 

Sir Fran. Oh, yes, one of the unhanged ones, it 
seems. 

Lady Wrong. [^Aside.^ Married! Oh, the confident 
thing! There w.'i^s his urgent business then — slighted 
for her! 1 ha’n’t patience 1 — and, for ought 1 know, 

I have been all this while making a friendship with a 
highwayman. 

il/a«. Mr. Constable, secure there. 

Sir Fran. Ah, my lady ! my lady ! this comes of 
•your journey to London': but now I’ll have a frolic 
of my own, madam •, therefore pack up your trum- 
pery this very night, for the moment mv hor -es are 
able to crawl, you and your brats shull make a jour- 
ney into the country again. 

Lady Wrong. Indeed you are mistaken. Sir Fran-_ 
cis — 1 shall not stir out of town yet, I promise you. ' 

Sir Frau. Not stir? Waunds, madam- ‘ 

Man. Hold, sir ! — if you’ll give me le.ave a little — I 
fancy I sh.all prevail with my lady to think belter ou’i: 

tSh Fran. Ah, cousin, you are a friend Indeed ! 



.a 
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Man. \ Apart to my lady.^ Look you madam, as to 
the favour you designed me, in sending this spurious 
letter inclosed to my Lady Grace, all the revenge I 
have taken, is to have saved your son and daughter 
from ruin — Now if you will take them fairly and 

S Liictly into the country again, I will save your lady- 
ii|) from ruin. 

Lady Wrong. What do you mean, sir? 

Man. Why, Sit Francis — shall never know what 
is in this letter ; look upon it. How it came into 
my hands you shall know at leisure. 

Lady Wrong. Ha! my billet-doux to the count I 
and an appointment in it! I shall sink with confusion ! 
Man. What shall 1 say to Sir Francis, madam. . 
Lady Wrong. Dear sir, I am in such a trembling! 
preserve my honour, and I am all ol>edience. 

[Apart to Manly. 
Man. Sir Francis — my lady is ready to receive your 
commands for her journey, whenever you please to 
appoint it. 

Sir Fran. Ah, cousin, I doubt 1 am obliged to you 
for it. 

Man. Come, come, Sir Francis, take it as you 
find it. Obedience in a wife is a good thing, though it 
were never so wonderful !— — And how, sir, we nave 
nothing to do but to dispose of this gentleman. 

Count Bas. Mr. Manly ; sir, I hope you won’t 
ruin me. 

Man. Did not you forge this note for five hundred 
pounds, sir? ' 

Count Bas. Sir 1 see you know the world, and 

therefore I shall not pretend to prevaricate — But it 
has hurt nobody yet, sir ; I beg you Will not stigma- 
tize me \ since you have spoiled my fortune in one 
family, I hope you won’t be so cruel to a young fel- 
low, as to put it out of my power, sir, to make it in 
another, sir. 

Man. Look you, sir, I have not much time to 
waste with you : but if you expect mercy yourself, you 
must shew it to one you have been cruel to. 
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Count Tias. Cruel, sir! 

Man. Have you not ruined lliis young woman ? 

Count Tias. I, sir! 

Man. I know yon have therefore you can’t 

blame her, if, in the fact you are charged with, she 
is a principal witness against you. However, you 
have one, and only one chance to get off with. lilarry 
her this instant — and you take off her evidence. 

Count lias. Dear sir ! 

Man. No words, sir; a wife or a mittimus. 

Count lias. Lord, sir ! this is the most unmerciful 
mer^’ ! 

Man. A private penance, or a public one-— Conf- 
stahle ! 

Count Has. Hold, sir, since you are pleased to give 
me. my choice, I will not make, so ill a compliment 
to the lady, as not to.give her the preference. 

Man. It must be done this minute, sir : the chap- 
lain you expected is still within call. 

Count Has. Well, sir: — since it must be so 

Come, spouse — I am not the first of the fraternity, 
that has run his head into one noose, to keep it out 
of another. ' 

Myr. Come, sir, don’t repine : marriage is at worst 
but playing upon the square. 

Count Has. Ay, but the worst of the match too, 
is the devil. 

Man. Well, sir, to letyousce it is not so had as 
you think it; as a reward tor her honesty, in detect- 
ing your practices, instead of the forged bill you 
would have put upon her, there’s a real one of five 
hundred pounds to begin a new honey-moon with. 

' f Gives it to Myrtilla. 

Count Bas. Sir, this is so generous an act — 

Man. No compliments, dear sir — 1 am not at 
leisure now to receive them. Mr. Constable^ will 
yon be so good as to wait upon this gentleman into 
the next room, and give this lady in marriage to 
him ? 

Const. Sir, I’ll do it faithfully. 
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Count Has. Well, five hundred will serve to make 
a handboiue |)ush with, however. 

reuni Count Bas. Myr. and Constalh. 

Sir Fran. .And that I may be sure my family’s rid 
of him for ever— come, mv ladv, lei’s even talie our 
children along with us, and be all witnesses of the 
ceremony. 

[ J'ixcunt Sir Vran. Lady Wrong. and' Squire. 

3Jan. Now, my lord, you may eiiKT. 

Filter Lord and Lady Townly, and Lady Grace. 

Lord T. So, sir, I give you joy of your uegneia- 
tion. 

- • Man. You overhead it all, I presume? 

iMdif G. From first to last, sir. 

Lord T. Never were knaves and fools better dis- 
posed of. 

Man. A sort of poetical justice, my lord, not much 
above the judgment of a modern comedy. 

I.ord T. To heig'.iten that resemblance, I think, 
sister, there only wants your rewarding the hero of 
the fable, bv naming the day of his happiness. 

Lady G. This dav, to-morrow, every nour, I hope, 
oflife to come, wilf shew 1 want not inclination to 
complete it. 

Man. Whatever I may want, madam, you will al- 
ways find endeavours to deserve you. 

Lord T. Then all are happy. 

Lady T. Sister, I give you )oy consummate as the 
happiest pair can boast. 

In you mefhinkn, as in a glass, 1 sec 

The happiness that once advanc'd to me. 

So visible the bliss, so plain the way, 

JIoiv was if possible my sense could stray?. 

But now, a convert to this truth I come. 

That married happiness is never Jound from home. 

[Exeunt omues. 



EPILOGUl’. 

/ 

METIIIXKS / hear some potodcrd critics. <tau ; 

“ Damn it, this wije rej’orm'd has spoil d the plan ! • 
“ The coxcomb should have drawn her mure in fashion, 
“ Have ^ratified her softer inclination, 

“ Have tipt her a gallant, and clinch'd the provo-^ 
cation." 

But there our lard stopp'd short: for' t were uncivil • 
'P have a modern Idle, all o'er a devil! 

He hop'd, in honour of the sex, the age 
Would hear one mended woman — on the stage. 

From whence, you see, ly common sense's rules. 
Wives might he governed, were not husbands fools. 
Whale' er hy nature dames are' prone to do. 

They seldom stray hut when they govern you. 

Hlien the wild wife perceives her deary tame. 

No vionder then she plays him all the game. 

But mm of sense meet rarely that disaster 
JVomen take pride where merit is theit master; 

Nay, she that with a weak man wisely lives, 

Will seem f obey the due commands he gives 
Happy obedience is no more a wonder. 

When men are men, and keep them kindly under. 

But modern consorts are such high-bred creatures, 
They think a husband's power degrades their features; 
That nothing more proclaims a reigning beautu. 

Than that she never ii^s jwmoa^^^lh duftf: 

And that the great esmd^UKKmajK e'er sent, 

Is in a spouse, incu/^t^^icuomnu. 
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^ To give S7ich dames a diff'rent cast of thought. 

By calling home the mind, these scenes were wrought. 

If with a hand too rude the task is done, 

fVe hope the scheme, ly Lady Grace laid down. 

Will all stick freedom with the sex atone. 

That virtue there unsoiled, hy modish art, 

. Throws out attractions for a Manly's heart'. 

You, you, then, ladies, whose unquestion'd lives 
Giveyou the foremost fame of happy wives, ^ 

Protect, for its attempt, this helpless play ; 

Hot leave it to the vulgar taste a prey ; ^ ' 

Appear the frequent champions of its cause, . , , 

Direct the crowd, atid give yourselves applause. 



THE EXD. 
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